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RITRRATTRE. © 


THE FAITHFUL HEART. 


She was a girl with goldeo curls, and bis was raven bair : d 
Playmates and friends from childish days those two young cousins were ; 
And up through all the widening view that youth around them made, 
Still, as in chiidhood, band in hand they met its light and shade; 

To her were told his woodland sports by mount and lakelet fair, 

To her each soaring hope of youth, its bright dreams built in air. 


And listening with untiring ear, her own sweet dream dreamt she,— 
That this long utterance of his soul from Love’s own fount mast be ; 
And so time pass’d,—if kind to all, still kept he by her side, 

With gentle looks and gentle cares her sweet blush did not chide, 
Till he was call'd to other lands, where other stars give light, 

And then she felt as her one star had ieft her unto night. 


Eve shower’d through the purpling sky her influence deep and still, 
When once agaia they stood beside their childhood’s favourite rill 

Ever bis voice was sweet and low, but dwelt there now a tone, 

As fell his accen's on her ear, to other days unknown. 

“‘ $weet cousin, who hast heard when grief or gladness wrought with me, 
The deepest secret of my soul may well unseal to thee; 

A fairer joy hath touched my heart than could its dreams foretel, 

Kind one! Jove also, for my sake, the bride I love so well.” 


She did not faint, broke forth no cry to speak her agony, 

Crush’d in its blossom evermore although her heart might be; 

He told his tale of deepest joy as in the former years, 

He knew not every word he said she heard through falling tears. 

She blest him with soft voice and clear, and told her spirit high, — 

«“ My heart shall »e’er chill his, with woe must rest there till I die.” 
She smoothed the trouble trom his path, as when his childhood’s guide, 
And won the gracious love of all to greet his fair young bride. 


A year rolls on, beside his grave there stream the bitter tears 

Of her, his bride,—of her, was but friend of his early years ; 

And still time passeth on his way, the wife wears joyful brow, 

And, robed again in bridal white, at that same church doth vow ; 

But she, his early friend, unchanged a mourner must remain ; 

Once had she given her ali of love. she gave it not again: 

Only when skies are clear, her look saith as it soars above, 

“To the pure heaven where thou art gone, yet may | bear my love !” 


a 
NASIR-FED-DIN KHOJAH, THE TURKISII 
“JOE MILLER.” 


BY DR. W. C, TAYLOR. 


Writers of the last century were accustomed to include Turks and Arabs 
under the general name of Saracens, an appellation proper only to the latter 
peuple, but the similarity between the two races is limited to their adoption 
of the same religion. ‘lhe Turk, less imaginative, but not less bigoted than 
the Arab, has a sturdy sullenness in his disposition, which has been gene- 
rally misteken for gravity, but he can laugh in secret as heartily as the most 
mercurial European, and he bas a store of jests provided for him by Nasir- 
ed-din Khojah, which produce as much merriment on the shores of the Boa- 
phorus as these of Joe Miller on the banks of the Thames. It bas been 
customary in all ages to set up some notorious or!professional joker, to whom 
were assigned as wails and strays all fatherless witticisms, unclaimed puns, 
and unappropriated jests; Howleglas held this office for centuries among 
all the divisions of the Teutonic race, the late Lord Norbary was advance 
to this dignity in England, and the veteran Samuel Rogers holds the rank 
of what the Arabs would call ‘ the grandfather of jokes,’ in the very limited 
pa of our country that deserves to retain the name of ‘ merrie Eng- 

and. 

Nasir-ed-din is the Tarkish Howleglas, and he has therefore received the 
title of the Khojah, a name which both in sound and sense resembles the 
English word codger. Where he was born, where he lived, how long he 
continued upon earth, and at what time he departed to cross Al Sirat’s arch 
into pafadise are circumstances which no historian has recorded. He comes 
upon us quite unexpectedly as a candidate for a lectureship in one of the 
mosques of Constantinople, and according to tke rules of the voluntary sys- 
tem there established is taken on trial by the congregation. 

One day he ascended the pulpit of the mosque and thus addressed his 
audience. *O true believers, du you know what | am going to say to you ? 
‘No,’ responded the congregation. ‘ Well then, as you are so stupid,’ said 
he, ‘there is no use in my speaking to you,’ and he came down from the 
pulpit, leaving the congregation without a sermon Unaccustomed to be 
stinted in their spiritual food, the frequenters of the mosque resolved to 
catch him the next time. When he ascended the pulpit on the following 
k riday, and put his usual question, ‘O true believers, do you know what I 
am going to say to you?’ 4 unanimous ‘ay’ was returned which might 
have been heard from the Golden Horn to the sea of Marmora. ‘ Very 
well,’ said Nasir ed-dia, quitting the pulpit, « As you know all about it there 
is no use if my telling you.’ The congregation, though baffled, did not 
lose the hope of testing his powers; a third time the pulpit was opened to 
him, and a third timo he inquired, ‘ O true believers, do you know what | 
am going to say to you }? ‘They replied, ‘Some of us know, and some of 
usdo not know.’ * Very well,’ said he, ‘let those who know tell those 
who do not know, and that will save us all some trouble.’ 

Dismissed from the mosque, Nasir-ed-din became a candidate for the 
place of Astrologer toa Pacha, who had acquired some tincture of profane 
Nazarene knowledge. There were two other candidates, and the question 
was put to them, ‘ whether does the sun go round the earth, or the earth 
round the sun ;’ the first candidate said, ‘ the earth goes round the sun ;’— 
the second said, ‘ the sun goes round the earth ;’—but Nasir-ed din replied 
‘sometimes one, and sometimes the other.’ This ingenious compromise 
between the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems failed of success: the Kho- 
jah was without employment and without food. In his distress he entered 
a garden, and began to plunder it. He filled a sack with the turnips and 
carrots, and then began to thrust them into the breast of his robes,—for he 
lived in the days when Turks wore the flowing garments whioh gave them 
such an appearance of dignity now gone forever, since they have been but- 
toned into tight frocks by the late Sultan. In the midst of Nusiz-ed-din’s 
work he was surprised by the proprietor, who furiously ran up, and seizing 
him, exclaimed, ‘ What do you want here?’ The Khojah at first a little 
confounded, soon recovered his self possession, and replied, ‘ A very vio- 
lent blast of wind caught me up, whirled me through the air, and threw me 
down here.’ ‘ Very well,’ said the gardener, ‘but (pointing to the vege- 
tables) how came all my carrots and turnips to be pulled up?’ < Why,’ 
replied the Khojah, ‘the wind was so exceedingly violent, that it tossed 
me about, and to steady myself, { grasped the vegetables in my hand, but 
80 fierce was the storm, \hat they wereall uprooted,’ ‘Good, again !’ said 
the gardenet ; ‘but can you tell me how came this sack to be filled with 
my property 7’ ‘ Poob,’ replied Nasir-ed-din, ‘[ was just meditating how 

should answer that question when you came and interrupted me,’ 


The ingenuity of these replies procured him a dinner, and he was invited 
totrepeat his visits to the gardener, who resided at Sarybissar, a village in 
the vicinity of Constantinople. One evening as be was returning from this 

lace in company with a friend, he saw the Kazee, or religious and civil 
judge of the district, stretched at full length in his vineyard, sleeping off the 
tumes of adebauch. Nasir-ed-din, seeing the Kazee’s condition, stole his 
gown, put it on his owa shoulders, and spat upon the drunkard as a violator 
of the faith. When the Kazee awoke and missed his gown, he summoned 
his attendants, and sending them in different directions, commanded them 
toarrest the person with whom it should be discovered. Nasir-ed din, 
who was strutting through the streets in his grand robes, not less proud 
than the jackdaw in the borrowed plumes of the peacock, was met by one 
of the officers, who recognized the gown, seized the Khojah and dragged 
him betore tae Mekkemeb or public tribunal. When the Kazee saw bim 
he exclaimed in an angry voice, ‘ Khojah Effendi, where didst thou find 
that gown?’ The Khojah answered in a loud voice, so that all the specta- 
tors might hear him, ‘ As I was walking last evening with a friend, we saw 
a Kazee sv reckless of the huly lawjwhich he was appointed to administer, 
that he lay in an open field, dead drunk, and fast asleep. My companion, 
in indignation, spat npon him, kicked him, and taking off bis cloak, put it 
upon me. If it be thy property, O Kazee, | am witling to resign it to thee.’ 
Alarmed for his reputation and his office, the Kazee exclaimed, ‘ No, no, 
Khojah, it is none of mine! It is none of mine !’ 

He was some time afterwards invited to partake of a banquet at a house, 
where, when he had gone previously ia his dirty, old, and tattered gar- 
ments, he had been treated with great disrespect and contumely. But now, 
when he appeared in the rich robes of the Kazee, and with new shalwar, 
for which, on the strength of the gown,a tailor had given him credit, he 
was received with honour at the door, saluted with a shower of compli- 
ments, and conducted to the highest seat. As the dishes were presented to 
him, he dipped the sleeve of his gown in each. ‘ Khojah Effendi,’ ex- 
claimed the astonished guests, ‘ what in the name of wonder are you doing ?” 
He very coolly replied, ‘Since all the respect you have shown to me is 
owing only to my garments, it is but fair that they should participate in 
the feast.’ 

The title of Effendi, or gentleman, given to the Khojah by the Kazee 
and the guests, enabled him to obtain a wife who bad some property.— 
Soon after marriage she discovered that the state of his affairs was not so 
flourishing as he had represented, and she took various ways of annoying 
the gay deceiver. One day that the soup had been laid on the table boil- 








ing hot, she took a large spoonful of it, which scalded her mouth, and 
forced the tears into her eyes. ‘ What is the matter,’ asked the Khojah, 
‘is the soup so hot as toscald you?’ ‘No, Effendi,’ she replied, ‘ but 
my poor deceased mother was very fond of this soup, and | coald not 
| refrain from weeping when the taste of it brought her to my recollec- 
tion.” The Kuojah thas asstred, took also a spoonful, which scalded him 
in asimilar way, and forced him to shed tears. ‘ Effendi,’ said his wife, 
sneeringly, ‘ what is the matter? why are you weeping ?’—‘ Ah!’ said he, 
‘my tears proceed from jast and deep-rooted sorrow; | grieve that so re- 
spectable a lady as your mother was, should, at her death, have left a 
daughter like you bebind her.’ 

Although Nasir-ed-din was really in gieat poverty, the appearance 
which he made in the Kazee’s robes led to a general belief of bis wealth. 
One night a rebber broke into the house, and the wife hearing the noise 
exclaimed, ‘ Effendi! Effendi! there’s a thief in the house!’ The Kho- 
jab, lazily turning in his bed, replied, ‘ Tut, woman, never mind, I only 
hope that he may find something, for then we can take it frum him.’ 

in order to raise a little money, Nasir-ed-din took an old gaitar, and 
frequented the roads about Constantinople as an itinerant musician. One 
day he meta weaithy traveller who asked him whither he was going.— 
The Kbojab answered that he was trying tv pick up a little money by 
singing the music. ‘Sing mea song,’ said the traveller, ‘and I will give 
you a couple of paras.’ Deeming such remuneration inadequate, the Kho- 
jab at first refused, bat when the traveller threatened violence, he pre- 
luded a little on his guitar, and then sung the first line of the popular 
song 

‘I went and I stood by the shores of the sea.’ 


This line he repeated several times without variation. ‘ What!’ ex- 
claimed the traveller, ‘will you never make any further progress ?’— 
‘ Hand out some more paras, my fine fellow,’ replied Nasir-ed-din, ‘and 
then perbaps I may be persuaded to go in and take a dip.’ 

_ltinerancy proving pretty profitable, the Khojah soon became sufficiently 
rich to bay a donkey anda slave. One day, a neighbour, whom he had 
no great wish to oblige, came ruuning to him and said, ‘ Khojah Effendi. 
I have great need of a donkey to bring home wood to-day, have the kind- 
ness to lend me yours, —‘ [ have not my donkey at Lome,’ said the Kho- 
jah. At this instant the animal brayed in the stable. ‘ Ho!’ exclaimed the 
neighbour, ‘do I not hear your ass braying in the stable ?’—* Begone! you 
impertinent fellow,’ exclaimed the Khojah, ‘do you dare to take the word 
vf an ass in preference to mine.’ 

Bat though unwillins to lend, Nasir-ed-din was not reluctant to borrow. 
On one occasion he obtained the loan of a kettle from his neighbour, and 
when he returned it to the owner, placed a small kettle inside it. Tneow- 
ner on receiving the utensil looked with surprise at the contents, and ask- 
ed ‘What means this, Kbojah?’ ‘Your kettle,’ replied Nasir ed-din, 
‘hath brought forth a young oue!’ The owner of the kettle did not scru- 
ple to take advantage of the apparent stupidity of his neighbour; he kept 
the two kettles, praised Nasir-ed-din for his honesty, and commended him 
fot not separating mother aud child. After the lapse of a few days, the 
Khojah borrowed the large kettle a second time, and detained it so long 
that the proprietor came in person to ask for it. In reply to his demand, 
the Khojah stated, with alldue gravity, that the kettle was dead. ‘ Come 
now, let as have none of your jokes, Khojah,’ said the owner; ‘ how can 
a kettle die.’—* Begone from my house, infidel!’ cried Nasir-ed-din, ‘ you 
believe me when | told you the kettle had brought forth a young one, and 
you will not believed me when [ tell you it is dead.’ 

_ A kettle, however, is of no great use unless there be something to put in 
it. The Khojah went in search of so:ue meat, but could obtain no cre- 
dit. He then strolled out into the country, ard came to a lake on which 
a flock of dacks was swimming. He ran towards them, and they imme- 
diately flew away. Taking out some bread, he sat down by the lake, 
and dipping some morsels in the water, began to eat. A generous rus- 
tic, Woo witnessed the proceeding with astonishment, came up to bim, 
and said, ‘What are you doing there, Khojah?’ With a deep sigh, Na- 
sir-ed-din replied, ‘1 have almost forgotten the taste of flesh, and so | am 
trying the flavour of duck soup!—‘ Small is the flavour that the ducks 

have left in the water,’ said the countryman, ‘ but I have just killed a 
hare, which if you will have dressed for me, we will share the feast.“— 
rhe offer was accepted ; the Khojah and the clown returned to ‘he city, 
where they had a merry feast to their mutual satisfacticn. 

Some time aflerwards a party of men coming to Nasir-ed-din’s house, 
demanded to be received as guests. ‘Who are you, and what are you ? 
asked the reluctant host. They replied, ‘ We are the neighbours of the 
mau who brought you the bare.’ He welcomed them heartily ; and when 
they came into the house, set before them a bowl of water In astonish- 
ment they called out, ‘Ho, what is this, Khojah Effendi?’ He very cool 
ly answered, ‘ It is the water in which I boiled the hare !’ 

With no less ingenuity he parried an attack which his slave made on bis 








generosity. Qn the day that his wife was confined, Nasir-ed-din was walk- 
ing in the front of his house, waiting some intelligence of the iateres 
event. Suddenly his slave ran out, exclaiming, ‘ Largesse! ta’ ; 
bring you glad tidings; Providence has blessed you with a beautiful eon!” 
_ Wall ! said the Khojah, ‘Iam very much obliged to Providence, bat 
I cannot for the life of me discover what you had to do with the matter.’ 

The son whose birth was thus coolly takea, manilested at an carly age 
much of his father’s acuteness and ready wit, so that there were frequent- 
ly keen encounters of ingenuity between them. On one occasion the 
Khojah having purchased and cooked some fishes, set the larger aside, and 
brought only the small to table. Tbe son who bad discovered the fa- 
ther’s proceedings, made no comment, but when they sat down, he took 
up one of the fishes, pretended to whisper to it, and then lifting it to bis 
ear, seemed to listen very attentively. Nasir-ed-din asked for an explana- 
tion of this unusual proceeding. e boy replied, ‘I was asking this lit- 
tle fish whether he knew anything of the prophet Jonah (on whom be 
peace!) when in the whale’s belly,’ and he answered me, ‘ None of us 
young ones know anything about the matter, but perhaps some of our el-. 
der brethren whom your father has hidden, could give you the information 
you require.’ 

Goldsmith records of Theophilus Cibber, that ‘as he grew older, be 
grew never the better.’ Nasir-ed-din, it must be confessed, grow so much 
worse that his deeds and sayings cannot be related without offending our 
European notions of propriety. At length he sickened, and as he lay om 
his death-bed, he began to reflect with dread on the account he would 
have to render to Monker and Nekir, the two gtern inquisitorial angela, 
who, according to the Mohammedan creed, visit the corpse as soon as it is. 
laid in the grave, investigate every action of life, and punish the guilty with 
fearful tortures. He sammoned his family and friends to be present at the 
making of his will, and required them to promise that he should be laid ia 
an old grave. * What matters it,’ asked the as:onished witnesses,’ whether 
you are laid in a new or an old grave ?” Alter a short pause, he replied, 
‘Oh, when Monkir and Nekir come to examine me, [ will tell them that I 
have been dead these fifty years, and consequently that I have , 
through their hands before; should they doubt my word, I will desire 
them to look at the grave, and thus I sha)! escape from their clutches.’ 


—_——_@_——— 


SELLING OUT. 


A SKETCH FROM MILITARY LIFE. 


Deep winter in London—miserable time fur the poor! The rich have 
left the city—houses are shut up—the streets present a dull array of closed 
shutters—the shops glitter with twelfth cakes, citron, and gilded sweet- 
meats ; they only tantalize the hungry, to whom a vit of dry bread would 
be even more acceptable. How dull the parks are! It is a black frost; the 
street sweepers stand shivering, looking tmploringly at the foot passengers, 
who step across fearlessly ; there are no carriages to s op their way, only a 
few wretched, crawling, empty omnibuses. It does not sain, but your 
clothes feel damp. There isa lady coming down Constitution Hill leading 
two little boys, she has been to meet them at Hatchett’s; they have come 
from school for the holidays by one of the coaches: they are very merry. 
See, the elder one points out the nursery windows of the palace to his bro- 
ther. A nurse stands at one with a little princess in her arms; another 
nuree exhibits a toy, and the baby scion ofa coyal race laughs and seems to 
shout with glee as she extends her hands and trivs to seize it. Tho little 
boys laugh too, and evjoy the scene; they would fain stay and see the 
Queen depart tor Windsor. Carriages, with impatient borses, stand waiting 
in the quadrangle, a party of light dragoons are dashing down the park, a 
crowd is gathering, and the sentries drive them back from the iron railings, 
thereupon some of the people grumble, and ask if the railings are ‘ made of 
gingerbread,’ and sharp words rise between the guards and the mob; the 
little boys still hang back, and laugh aloud at the commencement of an 
Irish dispute. 

*You’re no gentleman, Sir,’ says a bricklayer two a better dreased man, 
with a misshapen hat put jauntily on. 

‘ Arrah, did I say I was, now?’ says the man with the jaunty air, and 
maintains his post in front of the bricklayer. 

The lady hurries the little boys away, it is bitterly cold, her veil clings 
to her face, tears are gathering in her eyes; for a moment she compares 
the difference between the little princess and her boys: like a trae woman, 
her thoughts are for others not for herself. She envies not the Queen of 
England her pomp, her glory, her comforts. Ouwards she passes, rapidly 
and sadly. She looksno more up at the palace windows; she is in deep 
thought: her children chatter and laugh with each other, but she heeds 
them not. What sends those tears down her faded face? Whal aekes her 
step so hurried ? Anxiety —suspeuse—she is an ofliver’s wife. Ah! when 
will she cease to be anxious—when will her mind be at rest? Never, till 
her husband leaves the Service that has madé him so poor a return for the 
work he has given it, or till she lies in her quiet grave! But the children 
are glad; they are released from school for the holidays, they have a whole 
muuth of liberty before them; they anticipate great delight in meeting 
their father and their little sister; they nave been saving their pocket mo- 
ney for ‘a purpose,’ as they told their inquisitive school-fellows, to buy a 
Christmas gift for little Kate. 

At last they reach the lodging of their parents, the mother wipes away 
her tears. heir father is at howe waiting for them; the viciasitades of 
climate beve had sad effects upon him, and the day is so damp that he dares 
not ventcre out for fear of increasing his cough. ; : 
Evening comes, the light of day is shut out, the curtains are drawn, so to 
speak, upon the cold, hard world; the fire is stirred, the mother takes out 
her work, the little sister has romped till she is wearied out and falls asleep 
with her head upon her father’s knee, while ber tiny hand retains a patient 
kitten in its little grasp, and the old soldier smiles at the recital his boys 
give of their journey from school, and the description of their frolics there 
during the ‘ half year.’ P 

Midnight !—the mother’s fingers are still busy —sti!ch—stitcu—stitch. 
Would that Hood could have seen her before be ‘turned his face to the 
wall,’ and died! Would that Dickens would take an officer’s wife for his 
next heroine; he little knows or recks of what she goes through of toil, 
anxiety, peril, and privation! , 

Captain Travers muses, then talks—pauses—muses again. 








He consults 


what are the best steps to take in his proseut circumstances. After twenty- 
eight years’ service he is about to re-embark for a foreign country. How 
is this? The regiment to which he belongs is already in its eleventh year of 


service ; he has done nine years’ hard duty with it in acolony, where great 
endurance is required, and where little credit is gained; where months are 
passed under canvass, where the expenses are heavy, and where the priva- 
tions and discomforts are beyond description. They must be felt to be un- 
derstood. How isthis? There bas been a ‘big talk’ in Parliament about 
the relief of regiments ‘ {ter ten years’ fureign service.’ How ie it then, 
that Captain Travers may have to make up a period of twenty years’ ban- 
ishment? Nay, he must do so, unless he has interest to obtain some ap- 
pointment al home, of means to pay his passage to Englaud and back again, 
and then his case will be hard enough. 

The company to which he has been lately promoted belongs unfortu- 
nately to the reserve battalion of his regiment; that regiment with which 
he embarked as a subaltern nearly eleven yearsago. He must now either 
join tb it battalion, sell out, or retire, fur he is ‘ & svldier of fortane.’ Mce 








































































ied with bim s9 long agi —many, many junior to him in age 
and Ss wae home, bas his company is abroad: aot a soldier, 
however, is in it who embarked when he did. Oh, no! the men have been 
itted to «x:hange or obtain their discharges; the usual cry for * ibe 
ple! the pevple!’ has “set the members on their legs in the House, 
oe consideratiou has been claimed in favour of regiments of more than ten 
years’ service. ‘Those in the ranks may thank Parliament—oflicers do not 
reap the same benefit, at least, officers in regiments with two battelions. 
Well, husband and wife ere uncertain what to do for the best. Let us 
sce the result of their consultations. I have said that Captain Travers em- 
barked in 13—, with his regiment, being at the time a subaltern of some 
twenty years’ service. His promotion to a company took place in England, 
whither he had gone on leave for the benefit of his health. The couse- 
quence of this promotion, although in his own regiment, was that he mast 
now return to acolony some thousands of miles distant, to remain nine or 
ten years longer. Alas! he had calculated, after what had been brought 
forward so strenuously io Parliament, on being at home when his boys re- 
quired care, attention, and economy in their education. Par parenthese, 
“who cares whether a man be married or not in the Army 1’ ask some. ‘What 
a bore these wartied men with large families are,’ say others. Depend 
upon it, the characier of the British Army would not be what it is, if it were 
] beyond the influence of female society and example. In the deep 
angles of India, io the bush of New Suuth Wales, in the bitter snow-bound 
‘homes and clearings of America, in the solitary outposts, or in camp, on the 
barren plains of Soathera Africa, how many resources are open to married 
men, and young officers admitted to their social circles Nay, I appeal to 
most selfish members of the military community, and ask them, if (hey 
have not often gladly availed themselves, after a weary march, of the cheer- 
ful and ready kindness of woman in anticipating their wants, and thinking 
Sor ham of those innumerable trifles which make up the sum of buman 


Bat, oh, self! how we pass over the amenities of. life so often met witb, 
and how we dwell on the ee originating perhaps in ourselves, 
d frequently iv oar imagination! : 

a But 1 diene. What Soon the Traverses decidedon* She, poor thing, 
has patiently on with her work, listening to his arguments for aud 
remaining in the Service. ; , 
* If bdie, Catherine,’ said the care- worn soldier, ‘ you will have but a 
sorry pension, and that on!y for your life.’ 
Catherine Travers’s tears fell fast over her homely work. 


of those whu 





saddles, asking anxiously ‘ which way the Duke ba gone,’ and then can- 
tered after him at a gentie pace; and pedestrians hurried past the palace 

ates, and through the beautiful enclosare, to meet him at Storey’s Gate. 
Bocroited, apparently unmoved by the sensation he created, the old war- 
rior rode slowly and quietly on, now raising his hat, and smiling as he re- 
cognized in some coroneted carriage tbe face of some fair acquaintance, 
and now touching his hat with bis furefinger, in answer to a reverend salute 
fromsome passer-by. In vain the nurses at the palace windows dandled the 
Princess Royal for the gratification of the public; the children who bad 
been carried there by parents and attendants had been hurried off in the 
wake of the Duke. 

‘ Papa,’ said a little boy, ‘ how glad mamma will be to hear I have seen 
the Duke.’ 

‘ How well our Dake looks !’ observed a mechanic to his co-mate, as they 
two stood watching hitn till he was out of sight. 

‘God bless him! Yes, he do look uncommon well,’ replied the other. 

Near them stood two or three nursery maids, striving to quict a child, 
who was screaming, and kicking, and protesting he ‘ wou/d see the Duke of 
Wellington ,’ and an aged woman, evidently from the country, hobbled 
along as well as she could towards the Birdcage Walk by a short cut. 

Travers and his companion met her as they strolled along the margin of 
the basin in the enclosure. She was muttering to herself, with alow 
chuckling laugh, ‘ Well, I have seen the Duke at last; I was afeard I never 
should aiore | died.’ 

A young officer of their acquaintances came up. ‘Which way has the 
Dake gone?’ said he, anxiously, ‘1 am going to embark tor Jamaica this 
week ; how unlucky I am! I have never seen him, | think I would give 
my youth to have fought a battle under him.’ 

Captain Travers sighed; not because peace reigned, and there would be 
no more such batiles as the only one in which he had fought, but that after 
his long service he should be on the eve of leaving it sv shattered, so poor, 
80 unrequited. f 

‘ Ah,’ thought he, ‘if the Duke only knew my story.’ (So have thought 
mauy, many others !) 

* We shall never have another Waterloo,’ said his military friend. 
‘God forbid,’ replied ‘Travers. ‘ Who could take Wellington’s place ?’ 


Behold Travers then a retired Captain of Infantry, living in a cottage on 
the outskirts of a country town. He was a fisherman—a trout stream ran 
at the foot of his garden. His wife was a florist—they had set to work 





‘ Now, if 1 sell my commission, we cau go and live in some quiet place, 


where we can put the children to school, We will manage to have a garden | 


which will not only supply us with vegetables, but be a source of amuse- 
ment ito us both. Perpaps, too, | may obtain some civil appvintment,’ 

He eat gazing at the fire, and mused. Again be went on. 

* You know, , as to taking the children abroad, it never would do. 


My health too, in that uncertain climate, with its disheartening duties, would 


home ? 


hand in hand to clear and beautify the unmown grass plat in front of the 
house. Travers had often amused himself with bis turning-lathe when with 
| his regiment; he would make auch pretty useful things with the various 
| woods he had collected abroad. He drew exquisitely: he would ornament 
| the little drawing room with sketches of the beautiful country aruund. Lis 
| boys should have the benefit of the grammar school in the morning; the 
| afternoons shuuld be devoted to therm. He iad a set of carpenter's tools; 


for his wife’s shells. He had plenty of occupation, They should have 
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shine, a gay air from sweet instruments came distinctly over the water. 
Mrs. Travers heid little Katy up at the open window ; the child looked 
w onderingly at the tears that trickled down her mother’s faded face ; the 
little thing tried to kiss them away. She could not understand sadness, 
happy chiid, while that pleasant and stirring strain of martial music came 
across the water. She shouted with glee as the troops crossed the bridge, 
some three hundred yards from the house. 

They passed by, all that martial pomp went on, and still Mrs. Travers 
stood, weeping bitterly, at the window. Silent now and deserted were 
the opposite meadows, and the ripple of the river was all the sound save 
the sighing of the trees that rose upon the summer air. Little Kate sat 
down on a stool, and looked up in her mother’s face wonderingly. Her 
brother's voice sounded up the staircase, they came to the room ww tell their 
mother the regiment was the —th, their father’s old corps. Thomas had 
told them so, and he had gone up the street to welcome his former com- 
rades. ‘ile knew the P nce. coleurs at once, mamma,’ said Charles, 
‘and that was Captain L——— at the head of papa’s old company.’ 

Mrs. Travers left Katy with her brother, and ventured to the attic.— 
Again she paused, with her hand upon the door: she knew Captain Tra- 
vers could not see the colours, from which he bad so reluctantly parted, 
without a bitter feeling of regret. She summoued up ber resolution, and 
determined to reason with him, hoping, too, that the sight of old friends’ 
| faces would cheer him, and that he would Le all the better for this little 
| break in their calm existenco———., 

She hoped, and yet she dreaded, She opened the door, and entered, 
Travers sat with his back to her, leaning on the window sill, bis head rést- 
ing against the shutter, She spoke to him, he auswered her not; she ap- 
proached him, his eyes were open, fixed on vacancy, Ob, God! that dread- 
| fulstare! He was dead. 
| So, gazing on his former comrades, old memories had opened the wounds 

in the soldier’s heart. Not for him rang out the shouis of welcome, he had 
no part of that stirring pageant, he was no longer one of that joyous band ; 
| he had deserted his colours. So he had been beard to speak. Mrs. Tra- 
vers, in her agony, called to mind his having said, ‘it would break my 
heart to see my old regiment again.’ Yes, the spasm of anguish caused by 
the sight of those colours, that uniform, that well remembered quick step, 
had broken his heart. And there, still warm, still life-like, but with a con- 
vulsive smile upon the pale lips, he sat dead—quite dead !—U. Service Mag. 


———_——_- 
SIGNOR FORMICA. 
A Humorous Episode in the Life of Salvator Rosa, the Brigand Painter. 
(Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER Vil. 
The day wore slowly on, till the wished for hour cf setting out for the 

















) | theatre arrived. Signor Pasquale presented his niece an arm; Michele, 
me; | might die, and then, how could you and those poor little things | he would make a little carriage for Katy, an inlaid chair for her, a cabinet | with a two-handed sword, like a heademan, walked befure, and not fewer 
’ 


| than twenty sdirri beside and behind them: in short, the party wanted only 


Mes. Travers stooped for the reel of cotton she had purposely dropped, | such pleasure too in being ecoromical, tor the route would pever come and | the addition of a mouk, to have possessed every Mortal belwider with the 
and as she did so, she brushed away the tears that would flow in spite of | ewallow up all his savings. ‘Their garden would furnish them witht frait | belief that its destination was a scaffold, instead of a playhouse. 


all her effurts. 


But | need not detail all Captain Travers said. Many anold soldier who 


| and vegetables; they had two cows and some sheep, for which the rector 
| of the parish had ofiered them pasturage. They would be able to put by 


Nicolo Masso received the lady and gentleman with great solemnity at 
| the door of his theatre, and conducted them to the seats which bad been 


does me the honour to read these pages will call to mind similar scenes in | something every year. Travers bad no more zeal tor the Service that had | reserved for them, in the very centre of the foremost bench. Signor Pas- 


his own life, or in that of some frieud. Many an officer’s wife, who has 
followed her husband to distant lands, or struggled with him in poverty and 
obscurity at home, will recognise something of her own history, her own 
feelings, in the pictare | bave drawn. : 

In three months, then, Captain Travers must either ‘ sail or sell.’ Some 
delay in the reliet of troops had occurred, and the regiment, or rather the 
first battalion of it, was not expected till summer. Captain Travers’s leave 
extended to the period when it should disembark, 

s * * * s * 

Winter is over—the trees in the parks have put forth their young and 
tender leaves,—spring bursts upon the world in all her freshness and her 
bloom. The Traverses are still in London; but Captain Travers has made 
up his mind to.sell out. So one day he set forth from his small lodging in 
a narrow street, aud wended his way through Buckingham Gate to the 
Horse Guards. Talk of dingy London! what can be more lovely, more 
enjoyable, than St. James’s Park on a bright spring day! 


used him ill. 
bondizing.’ 
They set their house in order in a short time; they made their appear- 
ance at church; and it was intimated to them that their neighbours would 
soon ‘do themselves the pleasure of calling on them.’ ‘The first sight of 
civilian visitors sent Travers through a low window into ihe garden. His 
wife found him there an hour afterwards. He was lying musing on the 
grass, but smiled as she put Katy into his arms. She brought him his fish- 
ing tackle. ‘The afternoon was fine but cloudy—just the aay for fishing— 
and there was a nice dish of pink and white trout for supper; they kept 
patriarchal hours for the sake of the children. ‘Travers was delighted the 
next morning to find it still cloudy: he would just tarn one leg of the shell 
cabinet, and then fish till dinner time. Mrs. Travers put by ber work at 
one o'clock, and went down to the trout stream. The red lay neglected by 
| her husband’s side, and a piece of old newspaper, in which some of the 


Ob no! it was much better to be settled instead of ‘ vaga- 








quale felt highly flattered by this distinction; Ge looked loftily, yet gra- 
civusly, around him, and his satisfaction was nota little augmented when 
| he observed that all the places in Mariana’s immediate vicinity were occu- 
pied by females. The tuning of a pair of violins and a bass was now heard 
| from behiad the hangings of the stage: the old mati’s heart throbbed with 
| expectation, and it was as it an electric shock bad thrilled through his 
every fibre, when, without further prelude, the ri/orne? of his graud aria 
| begaa! , 
| Formica now entered as Pasquarello, and sang—sang with Capuzzi’s 
own voice, with Capuzzi’s own action—every atti'uce, every gesture, to 
the lite—the mcst atrocious of all airs. A tempest cf laughter suvok the 
| little theatre, loud calls of ‘ J maestro! il maestro!’ resounded from every 
side, and Signor Pasquale, all bles and beatiiude, rose .o reepond to the 
call. Standing up ou the bench, where he had sat, his right hand pressed 
fervently on his heart, his face radiant with smiles, he bowed towards all 








What gay | fishing tackle had been wrapped, occupied his attention so deeply, that he | paris of the house. Tne laughter became furious: ‘Ab, Pasquale Capuz- 


equipages roll by under the old trees betweeu the two palaces. Those trees | did not hear her footstep on the path. She looked over his shoulder; the | zi!’ shrieked a voice, that seemed apop'ectic fur ecstacy—‘ ah, beneditto ! 
asscciated with so many recollections of royalty, of learning, of wit, and | scrap of paper contained part of an account of a review of his old corps. | al, bravo, bravissimo !’ ‘Ah, Capuzzi!’ grasped another— il re det virtu- 


gallantry. Beautiful women, unscathed in their loveliness at this early pe- 
riod of ihe ‘season,’ gladden the eye of loitering passengers. Bright spi- 
rits dash by on splendid horses, busy CS pause in admiration of the 
pageantry that passeth thom unheedingly, till Time rings out his chimes 
from the venerable towers of old Westminster, and the idlers then hur- 

on. 


Before Captain Travers reached the steps of the Duke of York’s Column | papers,’ said he ; ‘ we shall become perfect savages, if we know nothing of 
Cay P bap P aa) g 





he found that the hour was past for Lord ’s levee ; the officer he had 
expécted to meet, for the purpose of making arrangements preparatory to 
leaving the regiment, was not ou the spot, as he had anticipated: and, a 
little vexed at having some days yet to ponder over bis plans, he turued 
back, and extended bis walk up Constitation Hill. Although it was not yet 
the fashionable hoar for the appearance of the élite, foot-passengers were 
lingering round the eutrances to Hyde Park ani Piceadilly: they had been 
waiting there in expectation of seeing Her Majesty taking her drive. How 


bright the day was. It seemed to poor Travers that it had an influence on grew more and more dejected. He evidently struggled hard with his feel. | 





Travers looked up and tried to laugh; but afier diuner Mrs. Travers saw 
him searching the box in which the fishing tackle had been kept, and draw 
from thence the rest of the newspaper which had so engrossed his thoughts 
| atthe troutstream. Catherine felt disturbed, but she said nothing. After 
| tea they strolled into the town; Travers led the way to the public library, 
and wrote his name duwn as asubscriber, ‘We ought tosee the news- 





| what is going on in the world.’ 
_ Alas! the old soldier, in spite of his pleasant home, his lovely children, 
his devoted wife, could not tind rest. Since he had becn in N——shire he 
| had not seen a red jacket, nor heard the sound ot dram or bugle, but eve- 
ry morning found him at the library. The trout-stream sanz iis way un- 
heeded past the garden ; little Kate begged her brother to finish his carriage 
Mrs. Travers gave her boys their drawing lesson or read old tales of chi-; 
valry and histury with them, when they were at home; but her husband 


ost ! 
| mo! 


Orfeo del suo secolo! dio della musica!’ Ah., composilore celeberri- 
ah, maestro dei maestri /’ shouted a third, and floods of laaghter again 
swept away all articulate sounds. 

At leng:h the tumuit subsided—there was a cali for silence, and Signor 
Pasquale sat down with a serene consciousness of fame that a Cesar 
might have envied. He did not understand why the people had laugted, 
bat what of that?) He understood their plaudits—':e understood the en- 
thusiasm—he understood the expressions of almost idolatrods veneration 
| with which they had greeted him—and he felt that, at last, he was appre- 
ciated. in the mean time, Doctor Graziano, whose representative, for this 
time, was Nicolo Mussv himself, entered in desperation, holding both hie 
hands to his ears, and invoking all the powers whose province it is to miti- 
| gate the afflictions of humanity, to put as speedy a stop, as was consistent 
| with the general arrangements of Providence, to Pasquarello's infernal 
| screeching. 

Pasquarello pleced a finger on his lips, in token that his vocal efforts 



































all but him. Misfortune and disappointment had not yet made bim sullen, | ings, but winter was coming on and his cough kept bim confined much to ' were, for the present, at an end: the doctor, on this, suffered his bands 
but he was always depressed. He feared he should grow morose, for he | the house. He went to work bravely with the little carriage, and tried | slowly to assume their ordinary position, and cried— 

‘ would not be comforted,’ Even the poor sickly woman, with the baby in | to teach his boys arithmetic, but the evenings found him lying on the sofa, | « How long is it, unlucky caitiff, since yua took to singing in such a nefa- 
her arms, at the fluwer-stall, looked glad. Poor creature! this fine day | fretting at being idle, fidgeting about the apothecary’s bill, and declaring | rivus way, aud where did you pick up that most heathenish and diabolical 
was reviving to her after ihe miseries of a biter cruel winter! She must} that ‘oid Crawtord,’ the Surgeon of his o!d regiment, could have restored | air ?’ 

ave réjoiced in exchanging her traffic in oranges for the prettier trade of! him. Mrs. Travers sat as usual, stitch—siitch—stitch, long after the chil- Pasyuarello looked highly offended : ; 

violets. Travers contemplated the woman with an eye of interest; he | dren had gone to bed, Her mind was sad aud bewildered; she could only ‘I tear,’ said he, ‘the taste of the signor dotiore is not of the purest 
syinpathized with the children, whu screamed to be carried by nurses who, | trust in Providence, and hope that everything would be ordered ‘ as would | kind. I fear the signor dottore is like the Romans, who have no ears for 






























in their turn, paid no attevtion to their charges. He was glad to fiud that 
be was Not rendered wholly seltish by disappointment and anxiety, While 


| be most expedient tor them.’ 


, In the spring time Travers revived in health, but his occupation was 


| genuine music, and who do notknow areal genius, when they have got 
| him amongst them. The air which the signor dottorc has permitted him- 


he was examining himself there was a cry of ‘The Queen! the Queen!’ gone, and he was as dejected as ever. He had a little room at the top of | self to calt heathenish and diabolical is, 1 have the honour to inform the 


It was not Victoria, but the Queen Dowager. : i 
the demonstrations of earoest respect that always meet her in ber path Still 


the trout-stream, leading to the town; he would spend hours there. At 


Her Majesty rode un amid | the house, commanding a lovely view of the country and the bridge over | signor dottore, the capo d’opera of the greatest of living composers—the 


| first musician of the age—in whose service, | have further to acquuint the 


the people kept their patient stand, waiting for their young and reigning | first his wife would take ber work there and sit with him, but she always | signor dottore, I, Pasquarello, have the distinguished good fortune to be, 


Sovereign. j ‘ 

Suddenly there was a rush of people from the opposite side ; foot pas- 
sengers dariec across Piccadilly, regardless of coming omnibusses, stage- 
coaches, mail-caris, post-boys, drays, cabs, and reckless equestrians. Then 
some of the latter reined in their horses, and lifted their hats from their 
heads. 


‘Talk of royal progresses,—‘ The Duke’s’ progress from his own residence | some old military friends in the neighbouthood: the talking over gone by | 
scenes and the merry days of youth always made him more silent and de- | 


to the House of Lords is worth all the processions in the world, royal, loy- 
al, or disloyal. Neither pomp nor show proclaim his coming, and yet one 
is not sure of one’s life in the rush of the multitude who follow in bis wake: 
Plain uninitiated country-people pause, and gaze, and wonder what can 
cause the stir and hum around them, till the cry of ‘The Duke! the Duke!’ 
enlightens them. They know there is bat one Dake in the world,—nay, 
but one man,—who could cause sucha sensation. The Duke, the iron 
Dake,—our Dake! 

‘ There goes the old Duke, God biess him,’ said a man of the working 
class near Captain Travers. 


‘Where? where!’ exclaimed eager voices; aud lo, the pale face of the | 


aged warrior met the gaze of Travers; who had last seen him when Tra 
vers was a lad —‘ one of those lucky boys who bad been just ia time for 
Waterloo.’ ; ; 

Somethiag ofthe spirit of other days revived in the breast of the climate- 
worn soldier. Bat tne oature of the Service to which be belonged was 
changed; and at this moment the officer who was to purchase bis commis- 


| observed that on her entrance he put something away in the table drawer 
| before him. She discovered at last that the interest he felt in the Service 
| was as deep as ever; he had taken to stady some new system of drill, 
practising the various man@auvres with miniature soldiers in the uniforms 
| Of different regiments and couutries. She did not allude to her discovery, 
but used every means in her power to amuse his mind. He had met with 


| jected when left with only bis family. His health began to tail, he was a 
perfect shadow ; still he never complained, but praised bis wife for her econ- 
omy, spoke with an honest pride of his children, giving Catherine all the 
credit, and at times drew, made picture-frames, and embellished his cot. 
lage with many works of ingenuity. Often too he would remark ' What 
a conqueror that man was whocould overcome himself!’ At times Mrs 

| Travers flattered herself that her husband was becoming more reconciled 
to his position. Still he would not enter into society, or waik, except to 


the library with one or two old friends, beyoud the confines of his garden; | 


neither did be spend so much time in his attic retreat, he was there, how- 
ever, every morning and had his bor ol tools and drawing impleme nts wit 
him. So his wife sighed over ber work, but hoped for the best. 

One morning her two boys dashed in from school earlier than usual ; 
| ‘Mamma,’ exclaimed Charles, almost breathless, ‘ mamma, we have all got 
| aholiday, there is a regiment coming through, it will cross the bridge; oh, 

mamma, may we go and see it, old Thomas will take care of us 7” 


aud who has the extreme condescension, instead of wages, to give me les- 
sons in singing.’ 

Graziano testified lively wish to know who this greatest of living com- 
| posers and first musician of the age might be, aad weut over the names of 
all the celebrated maeséri he had ever heard of, each of whom, in his turn, 
Pasquarello disposed of with a most satisfactory ‘ pooh-pooh.’ 

At last the doctor ‘ gave it up,’ and Pasquarellu said— 

‘] never had any very extraordiuary opinion of the amount of informa- 
| tion possessed by the signor dottore—I have always considered the sig- 
| nor dottore an overrated person, but I confess | was not prepared for so 
very hamiliating an exposure as the signor dottore has just made’ Is the 
ignorance of the signor dottore really so gross, as not co much as to know 
who is the greatest composer of the age? Let ihe s’gnor dolore, then, 
have the grace to blush, while he learns from me, that it is Signor Pas- 
quale Capazzi—Signor PasqualeCapuzzi, whose namesake 1—Pasqvarello, 
| have the honour very neariy to be, and who has, on this very accouat— 
looking un it as so ordered by destiny—taken me into bis service.’ 
| Doctor Graziano here barst into an immoderate fii of laug 
| cried— 

© Oh dio sempiterno !—after ranning away out of my service, in which 
| besides wages and board, there was always one little matter or anotherot 
| have gone and hired youreel 


be picked up in the way of perquisite, in the houses where we visited, you 
| stuffed out his skin with maccaroni!—to a moiley old masquerading merry 








hing, and 


Pio the most coxcombical old gander that ever 






sion made bis appearance. On the one hand now was toil, sickuess, pro-| She gave them a hasty permission, provided tho gardener (an old dis- | andrew, that stalks about with the air of a crop-full cock after a shower of 
bably death, in a tar and foreign country, but no glory. On the other, at | charged soldier) would escort them, and burried with a light step to her | rain, and always seems on the point of coming out with a cock-a-doodle- 
least, peace, thoagh accompanied with poverty. Soon the bargain was de. | husband's sanctum. She paused a moment at the door, for her heart beat, | doo !—to a snarling old hunks !—to a lovesick old panialoon, that makes 































finitively struck, the necessary arrangements made, and the two otficers, | 
arm io arm, followed in the progress ofthe Dake * 

And now the young Queen’s coming was made manifest by the cracking 
of the ootriders’ whips, the prancing of equerries’ horses, and the loud calls 
of policomen, bidding the people keep back. But many of those who had 
come to admire aod offer the homage of a bow to Her Majesty of England, 
forsook the posts they bud had such difficulty in maintaining to folluw the 
Duke. There was a great cloud of dust as Queen and Prince and a glit- 
tering cavalcade came by, a deal of running to get out of the way, a fali or 
two of some heedless individuals from the trees, a fight bere and there, a 
choras of oaths from the policemen, and the young Queen and her hand 
some husband were oat of sight. 


at last she summoned courage and went in. | the street he lives in almost uninhabitable, with the abominable bleating 
Captain Travers was taking a sketch from the window ; she felt sad for | which he calls singing !—to a——’ 

the first time at the sight of his cheerful countenance. He looked satisfied! «The signor dottore goes too far,’ broke in Pasquarello, in high incig- 

witb himself and his performance. As calmly as she could she told him that nation: ‘it is pure envy that speaks out of the signor dottore/—I spea 

a regiment was apprvacuing. She dreaded the sound of the band, the stir | with my heart iu my hand—we are too ready tu disp irage the virtues tbat 

it would cause, the memories it would call up, but shedid not let him know | we cannot emulate i—[ speak with my heart in my hand—the signor dot- 

the extent of her dread. | tore is not at all the man to pass judgment on Signor Pasquale Capuzzi!—I 
He laughed at her fears, but to her the laugh looked like a convulsion ; he | speak with my beart in my hand—the signor dotiore bas a strong smack, 

called her to his side, and bid her admire the sketch he uad nearly fivished. | himself, of the vices he attributes to the excellent Signor Pasquale !—I 

5 I jus: wanted someihing to give life to the picture, Kate,’ said he, 7 troops speak with my heart in my hand—I bave seen it myself, more than once, 

| Passing will be the very thing Now, go to little Kote, I heur her Waking ' sides sere at the 








Even Queen Victoria turbed hor pretty! out of her sleep; go, my love, and by 


and by you shall admire m) 


head and susiled upon her god-father; the crowd forsvok the sight of ber | sketch.’ 








| that as many as six hundred people have laughed their 
| signor doltore!’ 


Pasquarello then held a long panegyric apon his new waster, ascribing 





gay pageant, still fullowing the Dake: and as he passed aged men stood be- Re-assured by this cheerful tone, and feeling he did not like, as it were, | to him every possiv'e virtue, and closing with a descripiinu of Lis Person, 

tore him barebeaded ; chiidren were lifted by their fathers that they might | to be watched, under such ciremstances, she obeyed, One last look she | which be portrayed as the epitome of all that was attractive, the ideal of 

look npon the pale calm countenance ol the great warrivr, and ladies, ca- | would give, e:@ she closed the dvor ! Travers smiled, shock bis pencil at her, | joveliness avd grace. 

reering along on high-imettled but well trained palfreys, stooped from their | and she departed. | *O blessed Formica!’ murmared Capuzzi to himself—‘« Imirable man, 

—~— , A clond of dust proclaimed the approach of troops ; the bridge was crowé- | [ see your drift! you will have my triamph a complete one ! you will rub 

* Lremember reading a description of the Duke's progress in s me ps ed With epectators, for he sight was an unusual one ia that retired nook of | the noses of the Romans in all the uncleanvess of their envy and ingratis 

per, long after | had noied down the above in my journal. My deseriptien| England. The enamelled banks of the river were thronged with men, tude, aud let them know who the man is that they bave slighted? 

is from life; [I wrote it on the eyeuing ofa day when [ had seen what lL have women, and « lren; the opposite meadows rang with their excited voices.| * But here comes my master himself!’ cried Pasquarello, at ‘nis moment, 

endeavoured to describe. he drum was Grst heard, then the bayonets glittered in the morning sun- | nd—Signor Pa: quale Capuzzi walked in, budily, as he lived and moved 

















1846. 


—in every point—dress, features, gait, attitude—so perfect a counterport of 
the Signor Capuzzi who sat in the ae row of the ne that the latter, in a 
horribie fright, let go Mariana’s hand, which he bad hitherto held in his 
own, and felt bis nose, moustache, and wig, to assure himself whether he 
was nol really somebody else, as be saw with his own two eyes that some- 
body else was he! ‘ 

Capuzzi on the stage embraced Doctor Graziano with greai affection, and 
asked Lim huw he goton. The doctor replied that his appetite was good, 
and his sleep sound, at his—Capuzzi’s—service, but that as to his purse, he 
was sorry to say that organ had arrived at a stage of debility which invol- 
ved the total suspension of its functions. To speak without a metaphor, he 
had not a rap in his possession. No longer ago iban yesterday, he bad laid 
out his last ducat fora pair of rosemary-coloured stockings, as a wibute in a 
qearter which he would not further particularize than by saying, that it was 
one which engaged some tender feelings, and he was at this moment on a 
voyage of discovery in the banking world, to see if he could neguciate a 
loan of thirty ducats, on his own personal security. 

‘ My guod signor dottore,’ said Capuzzi, ‘ this is not well done! you go 
to bankers, aud pass by your bestfriend! Here, my dear sir, are filly 
ducats, which, | hope, will relieve you of all present embarrassments = 

‘Pasquale! what are you thinking of?’ murmured Capuzzi in the pit, 
half-aloud. 

Doctor Graziano talked of giving a bond for the money, or, al least, au 
IOU ; he als suid something about interest, but Signor Capuzzi declared 
that he would’ hear neither ot the one nor the other, in a transaction of 
friendship like the present. 


owes 











‘ Pasquale, are you outof your senses?’ expostulated Capuzzi in the pit, | 


louder than beloie. ’ 

The doctor now, with a profusion of thanks, took his leave, and Pasquar- 
ello, coming furward with innumerable bows, extolled Signor Capuzzi to 
the skies, lamented that his own purse, unfortunately, was affected with the 
same disease as Graziano’s, aud expressed bis belief that a dose of the same 
admirable specific would do it a great deal of good. Capvzzi on the stage 
laughed, said he perceived Pasquarello knew the meauing of making hay 
while the sun shone, and, taking a handful of ducats out of his pocket, flung 
them to him without counting. 


‘ Pasquale, you're frantic! you're possessed by the devil!’ cried Capuzzi | 


in the pit, aloud. 

‘Bileuce! silence!’ was called from all parts of the house. 

Pasquarello waxed more aud more fervid in his master’s praise, and at 
length referred to tbe air, of Capuzzi’s composing, which he had just sung, 
and with which he hoped, he said, yet to enchant many and many an an- 
dience. Capuzzi on the stage clapped him on the shoulder frankly, and 
said— 

‘ Pasquarello, you are my namesake, and I don’t mind confessing to you 
that the air in question is just as much my composition as it is yours. 
fact is, | never composed, nur could compose, a bar of music in my lite, 


and all that I pass off upou the people for mine is stolen out of Frescubaldi’s 


eanzoni, and Carissimi’s motets ’ 

“You lie, kuave, ia your throat!’ screamed Capazzi in the pit, starting 
up in a tury—> Wuat? will you backbite yourself to your own face, you 
scandalous Pasquale ?’ 

Silence was again called for; and the woman who sat beside Sigaor Pas- 

quale pulled him down iuto his seat. 
J But it was vow time, Capuzzi on the stage remarked, to speak of more 
Important malicrs. 
day, and Pasquarel!uv would have to bestir himself, to get in all tbat was 
necessary. Hereupon he produced a bill of fare, comprising everything 
that was delicate aud costly in the way of eating and driuking, and began 
to read it aluui. Pasquarello bad to make a memorandum of what each 
article would come to, and received the money ou the spot for the par- 
chase, while Capuzzi in the pit kept crying, ‘ Pasquale! fool! madman! 
scapegrace! prodigai!’ his wrath and distraction ivcreasing at every now 
item in the moustrous sam which this most extravagant of all dinners was 
to cost. 

As svon as the bili of fare was concluded, Pasquarello begged to know 
what was (be joyful occasion which Signor Pasquale deemed worthy to be 
celebrated by so sumptuous a feast 


‘ To-morrow,’ said Capuzzi on the stage, ‘ will be the happiest, the most | 


triumphant day of my lite! Kaow, my good Pasquare:lo, that to-morrow 


i celebrate au eveat pregoant with blessing—the nuptials of my beloved | 


niece, Marians. ‘To-morrow [ bestow her hand on that fine young man 
and excellent artist, Autonio Scacciati !’ 


Hardly had Capuzzi on the stage pronounced the last words when Ca- 


puzzi in the pit,pertectly delirious with rage, his features convulsed, bis eyes 
blazing. his tw. fisis clenched and stretched out menacingly towards bis 
counterpart, yelled in toues scarcely haman— * 

* No, that you dou’t, you rascally Pasquale! no, that you don’t! What! 
you will throw ber at the skulking vagabund’s bead, will you! You will 
compliment the galluws-bird with your Mariana, your life, your hope, your 
all! ba! louk to it, ivok to it, besotted fool !—look tu it, Pasquale ! you don’t 
know what is belure you! oa! wait—wait till you come bowe to-nighi! wait 
till you are alone, withvut the thief, Pasquarello, to protect you! These 
fisis of yours shall beat you, Pasquale—they shali beat you till you have littie 
stomach for either dinner or weuding!’ 

_Capuzzi on the stage got into quite as great a passion as Capuzzi in the 
pit, clenched iis tists like the latter, and yelled with the very same 
voice— 

‘The devil take vp his quarters in thee, thou cursed, absurd Pasxuale, 
thou infamous hunks! thou lovesick old babcon! thou motley jack pad- 
ding, with a feather instead of bells in thy cap! Look thou to it, that these 
my hands do avi choke thy worthless lite out, that so thy dirty turns and 
dog’s tricks muy at iust bave aa end, which thou cunningly shiftest on the 
shoulders of worthy, honest, good-natured Pasquale Capuzzi!’ 

And uvw whils Capuzzi in the pit imprecated the direst curses and mal- 
edictions upon the beud of his alter ego, Capuzzi on the stage told one ri- 
diculous, theuzh ‘ower trae’ tale of bim after another, and finally cried— 

_‘ Only dare! only dare! Pasquale, old enamoured ape, to disturb the bap- 
piness of these two young people, whom heaven itself has destined for 
each other!’ 

In this moment Autonio and Mariana made their appearance in the back- 
ground, their arms thrown round each other. Passion gave the old man 
activity and strength: with one bound be was upon the s.1ge, and rushed, 
sword in haud upoa the supposed Antonio. He felt himself arrested from 
behind—he turned—au officer of the Papal guard had seized him by the 
right arm, aud now spoke ina grave tone— 

* Recullect yoursell, Signor Pasquale—you are in Nicolo Musso’s theatre ! 
Without iutensing it, you pave played a capital part ia this evening's enter- 
lainmente, You will find neither Antonio nor \ ariana bere.’ 

The two persons whom Capuzzi hed taken for his niece and her lover, 
had drawn uear with the rest of the players ; Capuzzi siw none but strange 
faces around him: the rapier sank from his trembling hand—he sighed heav- 
ily, like oo awaking out of a troubled dream, put his hand to his forehead, 
and stared wildly towards the crowded benches. A dark foreboding arose 
in his soul, and he cried in a terrible voice, ‘ Mariana"’ h 

But Marian ‘ 
Pasquale, torgsiting all arouad bim, bewildered out of the sense of his iden- 
uty, was completely absorbed in the quarrel with his « double,’ Antonio hid 
silently worked his way to the Spot where the la ly of his love was sitting, 
and tenes, a0 silently, with ber hand clasping his arm, to a side door, oui- 

5 ca tiem, And away trom Rome they were bornu—away, al 
a good round travelling pace, on the road to Florence. ‘ 

_* Mariana’ shrieked the old man again—‘ she is gone ! she is carried eway! 
Kidnapped by the villain Antonio! Up—after her—afier her ! Romans, have 
ye no compassion? Torches—torches! Will no one rescue my love from 
the talons of the vulture ? Signor officer! my child is in the hands of bri- 
gands! Help, heip—tice, fire—murder—robbery—help help, help!’ 

He was making lor the door of the theaire, but the officer held him fast, 
and said— 

. Be aader no Uneasiness about the safety of your niece, Signor Pasquale, 
for, if | mistake hot, [ observed the young lady, during your very fool- 
ish contention with tbe player Agli, walk out of the theatre with a 
young man, whom I take to have been the Painter Antonio Scacciati. Set 
your mind quite at ease, therelore, as to the supposition of her haviag been 

taken away without her Own consent, for such was evidently uot tue case. 
However, as it seems tais step was taken coutrary to your wiil, who are ber 
natural and legal guardian, measures shall be adopted. with as little delay 
as possible, tv find avd restore her to your custody. You have, therefure. 
not the slightest ocea-iun for anxiety on her account As to your own per 
son, Signor Pasquale, the rivtous behaviour in which you have indulged this 
eveniug, and, in particular, your murderous attempt on the lite ot Nicolo 
Musso's theairical company, obliges me, | am sorry to say, to place you for 
the present under resira nt.’ 

Pale as death, speechless, voice less, with drooping head, an | limbs thit 
bent under their burden, Pasquale Capuzzi was led away, a prisouer, by the 
very sbirr3 who should have protected him against mammiug zg 
masquerading devils; avd tm this calamitous manner euded the eveuiug 
whieb he had hailed, at the beginning, as that which was to crown the as 
Pirations of his life. and surround his name with a glory which the detrac 
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tions of the Toa ebouls no more be able to obscure. He had left his 
home anticipating the lavrel—he returued to it, wearing the willow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Not Jong after these events, a remarkable change took place in the feel- 
ings of the people of Rome, with regard to Signor Pasquale. Instead of 
laughing at him, they sympathised with him, and, instead of rejoicing that 
poor Mariana was escaped from bie clutches, the~ bitterly censured Salvator 
Rosa, on whom, rather than on Antonio Scacctati, they laid the whole blame 
of her abdaction, and of the consequent disappointment of the old gentie- 
man’s dearest wishes. Liere was a fiae coal for Salvator’s enemies to blow, 
and, to do them justice, they blew it. ‘ There,’ said they, ‘is Masaniello’s 
pretty comrade for you! ready to lend a helping hand to every mischief, and 
never in his element but when planning some outrage on peaceable folk ! 
Heaven knows what disasters we may not yet owe to the misplaced indul- 
gence of the authorities, which suffers such a brigand <o live in Rome.’ Eu- 
vy began, also. to take advantage of the temper of the moment, to strike at 
Salvator’s reputation as an artist. One glorious picture after another issued 
from his studio, but the conoscenti shrugged their shoulders, found the 
mountains too blue, the trees too green, one figure toc much this thing, ano- 
ther too much that—in short, they felt that Salvator was far too great a pain- 
ter for the age he lived in, and they enunciated this great truth ia the best 
way they were able, by declaring bim no painter at allt. The foremost 
| among his prosecutors were the academicians, who could not forgive him 
the surgeon, and who, not satisfied with abusing his pictures, had it whis- 
pired about that he was not the author of his cwn verses, while in public 
they asserted that the same verses, supposing him to be the author of them, 
| were only an additional proof ot the essentially unpoetic cast of his mind, 
| and consequently of bis tota) want of the higher artistic vocation Salvator 
took all this a great deal too mnch to heart; a bitter feeling, balf scorn, half 
sorrow, w 8 iurning his life’s blood into pvison, and the artist’s death—the 
| death of Duminichino aud and Annibal Carracci—the death of which he 

himself had warned his friend Antoniu—began to staad in no indistinct pros- 
pect before him. Irritated to utter recklessuess,,he painted a picture which 
| Set all Rome in a ferment. The subject of it was Fortune distributing her 
gifts, and red hats, mitres, and other tokens of the highest distinction among 
men, were represented as falling down upon bleating sheep, braying asses, 
‘and other beasts, while buman forms, fair and noble of aspect, but clothed 
in rags, looked up in vain to the capricious deity for the most trifling mark 
of favour. Nor was this a mere piece of general satire: it was not Salva- 
| tor’s way to shvot his arrows at random, and his beasts were so handled as, 
without losing an atom of their bestiality, to bear traits of resemblance, but 
| tuo recognisabie, to various persons uf rauk The reader will guess if, af- 
ter this, our artist found his abode in Rome either safer or more pleasant. 
| Monna Caterina warned bim with tears in her eyes: she had observed, 
more than once, suspicious looking fellows prowling about the house after 
| dusk, and she felt convinced that Salvator’s life was aimed at. Salvator, 
in fact, saw that it was time for him to quit Rome, He bad been repeated- 








| ly invited by the Duke of Tuscany to florence, and he resolved no longer 
| to defer accepting the invitation. . : 

His recepiicn, in the capital of the Medici, compensated richly for all the 
| aunoyance he had experienced at Rome, The duke’s munificent presents, 
' and the high prices which his pictures brought, speedily put it in his power 
to take a large house, and to furnish it in the most splendid manner; and 
it was not lung till he saw his apartments the rendezvous of the most cele- 
| brated poets and scholars of the age, a society far more congenial to Sulva- 
| tor’s tastes than that of dull Roman counts and wily cardinals. Every day 
| drew closer the bands of friendship between the great painter and his dis- 
| tinguished visitors, and, by degrees, their re-unions acquired a regular or- 
| ganization and fixed character, and were denominated ‘ siitings of the Aca- 
| demia det Percossi.” 

Among those to whom Salvator’s arrival at Florence occasioned the most 
hearttelt delight, were Antonio Scacciati and his Mariana, and perhaps 
Salvator’s pleasantest hours were those which he spent with these friends. 
They talked of Signor Pasquale, and of the memorable scene in Nicoluv 
Musso’s theatre. Antonio asked Salvator, how he had contrived to inspire 
noi only Musso himself, tut also the mysterious Formica, and the admira- 
ble Maria Agli, with so lively an interest in the affairs of a perfect stranger : 
Salvator assured him he had found that a matter of no difficulty, as Formi- 
| ca Was his oldest and most intimate friend, who would do anything to oblige 
him; and that as for Musso and Maria Agli, they wou'd do any thing to 
| oblige Formica: thus he, Salvator, bad merely had to put Formica up to 
what he wished done, and the whole company stood pledgedtodoit An 
tonio now proceeded to say how earnestly he wished to be reconciled to the 
| old man, though, for the rest, he neither wanted nor wished for one penny 
of Mariana’s fortune (which Capuzzi bad confiscated,) as his art brought 
him a greater income than he had use for: Mariana, too, he said, often wept, 
when she thought that her father’s brother, her only kinsman, would per 
| haps die without forgiving her the trick of which he had been the object.— 
Cos Pasquale’s enmity sull hung like a dark cloud in the sanny heaven of 
| their luve. Salvator comforted them both with the consideration, that time 
| smouths down many a rugged bit in the road of lite; and who could tell, 

be asked, but some accident might yet bring the old man and them togeth 
| er, and ia a Jess dangerous way for them than would have been the case 
| had they remained in Rome, or were they now to return thither? 
Asif a prophetic spirit had dwelt in Salvator, it was not very long after 
| this conversation, when Antonio, breathless with agitation, and pale as 
| death, rushed one day into his friend’s studio, and cried, 

‘Salvator. lam rained! Pasquale Capuzzi isin Florence, and has gota 
warrant of apprehension against me, as the abductor of his niece !’ 

‘ Bat,’ said Salvator, ‘ what can Signor Pasquale do to you now? 
not the Church made Mariana ifrevocably yours ?’ 

‘Alas!’ returned Antonio, in a voice of despair, ‘ even the benedic- 
tion of the Charch will not shield me from destruction! The pope’s ne- 
plew has taken Pasquale by the hand, has given him hopes that the holy 
father will declare Mariana’s marriege with me null and void, and will 
even grant him the dispensation he has so long been suing for, to marry her 
himeelf!’ 
| Ha!’ cried Salvator, ‘now I understand it all. Itis the enmity of the 
| pope’s nephew to me, Antonio, that menaces you with ruin. { could not 
resist putting the proud lout among the beast in my picture, on whom the 
lady Fortana showers down her gifts! He can get no bold of me, and 
therefore he will strike at me through you, knowing—as all Rome knows— 
that youare my friend! And were you Jess my friend, Antonio, still 1 
should stand by you in this matter, since, for the danger that threatens you, 
[only am to blame. Bat, by all the saints, 1 do not know in what way | 
shall foil your adversaries this time *’ 

Salvator now laid aside his pencil, palette, and staff, stood up and walked 
with folded arms up and down the room: at Jast he stopped short before 
Antonio, and said, swiling— 

Look, Antonio! I can do nothing against enemies so powerful as'yours, 
but there is one who can help you, and who wild help you, and that is— 
nor Furmica !’ 

‘Ah, for God's sake,’ groaned Antonio, ‘jest not with a ruined man! 
| can’t bear it, Salvator.’ 

‘ Again in despuit!’ cried Salvator, langhing joyously: ‘I tell you, Anto- 

| nio, triend Formica will help in Florence, as he he!ped in Rome. Go home 

| like a good boy, comfort your wife, and be quiet till you see how things 
will turnout. Ay, ay ! ‘tis alacky circumstance, that Formica should hap- 
pen to be here at this moment ’ 

| Signor Pasquale Capuzzi was nota little astonished when he received a 

| formal invitation from the Academia det Percossi. 

| «OQ Rome! cried he ‘beheld how Florence puts thee to shame, recog- 

uizing the merit to which thou art bliud! Yes, dull city, the star that thou 
wearest on thy forehead thou canst nol see, while in this distant place all 

eyes are filled with its brighiness " 

It wae certainly an unpalatable circumstance to the old man that Salvator 
Rosa was the president of the society which he was going to visit; but the 
thought that he wus receiving, in the most enlightened of the cities of Italy, 
| and from tbe most intellectuaily distinguished circle which that city con- 
| tained, a testimony to the genuineness of his musical pretensions, ou weigh- 
et all, avd would have outweighed all, if Satan bad been the head of the 
Academia, instead of Salvator. The Spanish dress was brushed out more 
carefully than ever, the sugar-loaf bat furnished with a new feather, new 
ribbons were got for the shues, and Signor Pasquale, shining like a bird of 
paradise, and with the sunshine of paradise in his countenance, presented 
himself in Salvator’s house. The splendour with which he saw himself 
surrounded, even Salvator’s Own rich attire, inspired the old gen'leman with 
respect, and Capuzzi was all humility and deference towards the man 
whom in Rome he had railed at as an accomplice of Masaniello, and a mur- 
derer escaped from the gallows. 

Such extraordinary attentions were paid, by all present, to Signor Pas- 
qnale, such absolute deference was shown to his judgment, so much was 
said about his great and succ essful labours in tie cause of art—in short, 
such pains were taken to make him fee! tha’ he was among men who con 
sidered him the very phanix and nonpareil of the 'time—that he felt as if 
uew life were intused inio him; and indeed some’ bing unusual did 
to stir within him, for he taiked upon a variety of subjects with far more 
2101 sense than people liad given him credit for. Add te this. that he had 
at Ver in his life supped better, that be had never drunk more generous wine, 
nor more of t but tise, higher and higher, 
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every moment ?—how could he but forget all the gri he had had to 
complain of at Rome, as well as the errand of evil which had now brought 
him to Florence 1—hbow could the enchanting present but swallow up all 
troublous thoughts of the past and the future ? 

The members ot the Academia frequently amused themselves, after sup- 

. by acting little improvised dramatic pieces, in the manner to 

their country, and it wasresolved, this evening, to give their lustrious guest 
some entertainment of the kind. Salvator, whose character ef host matu- 
rally invulved the daties of stage manager, went out of the room to see the 
necessary preparations made, and il was not very long before a pair of fold- 
ing doors at the end of the hall were thrown open, and a litte theatre*dis- 
closed, of very simple construction, consisting merely of a carpeted plat- 
form, hung round with various-coloured tapestries, for the stage, before 
which a few plain wooden benches were placed for the spectator. 

‘ Saints of heaven !’ cried Pasquale Capuzzi, with a siart, ‘ what is this ?7— 
where am 1? That is Nicolo Musso’s theatre !’ 

Without noticing his exclamation, two men of dignified presence, Evan- 
gelista Torieetli and Andrea Cavalcanti, took him each by an arm, led,him to 
a seat immediately in front of the stage, aud placed themselves one at each 
side of bim. 

Scarcely were they scated, when Signor Formica appeared on the stage 
as Pa-quarello! 

* Formica!—reprobate |’ shricked Signor Pasquale, starting up and clench- 
ing his fist at the player. 

Toricelli and Cavaicanti drew him down into his seat, and with grave looks 
admonished him to silence. 

Pasqnarel!o sobbed, wept, cursed the malice of fate, that heaped nothing 
bat affliction and woe on his head, protested he had cried so much that he 
did not know if be should ever again be able to bring his face into the pro- 
per position for laughing, and finally deciared that be would cut bis throat 
on the spot, only that he always fainted at the sight of blood, or that he 
would presently drown himselt in the Tiber, did he not know that, once in 
the water. he should never be able to prevent himself from swimming. 

Doctor Graziano now entered, and, with looks of great concern, demanded 
the cause of Pasqaarello’s grief. 

Pasquarello asked, in his turn, if the signer dottore, then, did net know 
what had happened in the house of his, Pa-quarello's, masters Signor Pas- 
quale Capuzzi ?—if the signor dottore did not know that a villaia had car- 
ried off that worthy gentleman's niece, the fair Mariana! 

‘ Aha! Signor Formica,’ murmured Capuzzi; ‘1 see how it is! you want 
to clear yourself in my eyes—to get into favour with me again. Well, we 
shall see, we shall see.’ 

Doctor Graziano expressed his sympathy, and remarked that the villain 
must have managed matters very Slily, to baffle all Siguor Capuzzi’s efforts 
to get a clue to his retreat. ’ : 

‘Ho ho!’ cried Pasquarello: ‘ the signor dottore will err egregiously if 
he imagine that the rogue Antonio Scacciati has been able tw escape the 
pursuit ofa gentleman so wide awake, and so powerfully befriended, as Sig- 
nor Pasquale Capuzzi. No, sapient sir! Antonio has been taken up, his 
marriage with Mariana declared null and void, and the lady restored to the 
arms of her afflicted uncle.’ 

* Has he got her back 2?’ cried Capuzzi, starting up from bis seat in an ec- 
stacy: ‘the good Pasquale! hashe got back his dove, bis Mariana? Aad is 
the rogue Antonio takenup? O blessed Formica!’ 

‘You take too lively an interest in the representation, Signor Pasquale,’ 
said Cavalcanti, in a serious tone. ‘i must pray you, good sir, to let the 
players speak without interruption, which is calculated to confuse them in 
their parts.’ . 

Signor Pasquale sat down, looking—and, indeed, feeling—very much 
ashamed 

‘Well,’ said Graziano, tand what happened next in your master’s 
house ?” 

‘ A wedding,’ answered Pasquarello; ‘a wedding happened next. Mari- 
ana repented of her wilfulaéss—Signor Pasquale obtained the lung wished 
for dispensation from the holy father—and, out of the old gevtle.aan and the 
young lady, was made a middle aged pair !’ 

‘O heavenly Formica!’ murmured Pasquale to himself; ‘ O blessed man, 
what things do you tell me!’ 

‘ Then every thing,’ observed Graziano, ‘is as it should be, and I don’t see 
what there is to grieve about.’ 

Thereupon began Pasquarello to sob and to cry much more lamentabl 
than before, and at last, as if overpowered with the excesses ef his griel, 
dropped to the ground in a dead faint. 

Doctor Graziano ran about in consternation; upbraided destiny for hav- 
ing brought him out that morning without his smelling-bottle ; searched, 
first in all bis own pockets, then in Pasquarello’s, and at tength brought out 
a roast chesnut, which he clapped eagetly to the sufferer’s nuse. Pasqua- 
rello came to himselt, sneezing fearfully, and entreatiug Grazia: o to lay his 
aunmanyerliness to the account of his weak nerves. while the doctor, atevory 
sneeze, made hima profound bow, and cried ‘ elicita /’ to which Pasqua- 
rello responded with bows profounder still, and repeated exclamations of 
‘ Gran merce, signore£’ As soon as these complimeuts wer? over, Pasqua- 
reilo related bow Mariana, immediately after her wedding, had fallen into 
the deepest melancholy, called incessantly on the name of Antonio, and tes- 
tified a decided abhorrence and contempt tor her hasband. ‘I'he latter, 
horribly jealous, and still more horribly fond, plagaed her in the most un- 
heard of way, and invented, every hour, some new insanity, to make her 
life intolerable. And now Pasquarello related a number of madman’s tricks, 
: played by Signor Pasquale, and many of which were really tuld of him at 

ome. 

Capuzzi fidgetted on his seat during these exposures, and muttered, ‘in- 
fernal Formica !—son of darkness !—What demon speaks out of thee !’ Only 
the consciousness that the eyes of the grave Toricelli, and the dignified Ca- 
valcanti, were upon him, kept bis wrath from an outbreak. 

Pasquarello, iu fine, declared that the ill-fated Mariana had at length sunk 
under the weight of her sorrows, and, in the blossom of her years, died of a 
broken heart. 

At this moment the doleful tones of a De profundis were heard, und se- 
veral figures, in long black mantles, entered bearing an open coffin, in which 
the corpse of the fair Mariana was visible, arrayed in the habiliments of the 
grave. Pasquale Capuzzi, in deep mourning, was seen following the coffin, 
with faltering steps, weeping aloud and beating his breast, and crying in a 
voice of the profoundest despair,‘ O Mariana! Mariana!’ 

The moment Capuzzi below beheld the corpse ot his niece, he broke out 
into the most grievous lamentations, and both Capuzzis, he on the stage, und 
he inthe pit, wailed and cried in heart-rending accents, ‘O Mariana! Mari- 
ana! my child! O, Mariana! Mariava !’ 

Picture now to thyself, reader, the open coffin, with the pale, still, young 
face, lovely even in death, that it disclosed—the sable shrouded figures that 
stood, nothing of them visible but their eyes, around it; the dismal chorus 
of the de profundis,coming out in hollow and wuffled tones from those 

| unseen mouths; then the doctor and Pasquarello in their grotesque masks, 
| testifying their grief by the most unimaginable grimaces and the strangest 
attitudes ; and finally, the two Capuzzis wailing in the wildest despair! 
In truth, there was something ghastly in the eilect, something which the 
spectators felt creeping coldly along their veins, and suddenly checking 

their laughter when at the loudest 
|All at once the theatre darkened, a flash of lightning was seen, thunder 
rolled over head, and an awful torm, wan, spectral, menacing, seemed to 
rise out of the ground, presenting features which Capuzzt recogn zed with 
borror for those of his deceased brother, Pietro, the tather of Mariana! 

‘ Accursed Pasquale!" cried the phantom, in a sepalchral voice, fixing a 
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terrible look on ( apuzzi on the stage, and pointing to the open coffin; * to 
| ‘his hastthou broaght the child I entrusted to thee? Despair, inhuman mar- 
|derer! Beyond the grave—beyond the grave awaits thee the recompense 
| of this damning deed ’ ; . 
| Capuzzi on the stage fell as if lightning had struck him, but in the same 
moment Capuzzi below sunk senseless from his seat to the ground, ‘The 
folding doors closed, the theatre was vanished: Signor Pasquale lay in :o 
deep a swoon, that he was not without difficulty brought back to conscicus- 
ness. At length a deep sigh announce 1 that sense was returned ; he stretch. 
ed out his hands as if acninst some iDv isible object of dread, aud cried ine 
smothered voice, ‘Ob, Pietro! off!—save me Irom bim !—heaven—save 
Then, as recollection returned more fully, tears burst from his eyes, and he 
began to sob and cry, ‘ Al, Marissa! my sweet child! Ah, Mariana! Ma- 
riana! ees: : . 

* Nay, Signor Pasquale, -aid Cavalcanti, ‘ do not forget that your Diece 
has died only a stage death. ‘he lives, my good sir, and is here at this mo- 
ment, to implore your forgiveness for a giddy rhe which love—aud I must 

av own iniudicious conduct also—impelled her 
“ Eb bs cree, Mariana appeared, with Antonio at her side, and both fell at 
1e feet of the old man. 
. My abe cried Mariana weeping, ‘I will love you—I wil] honour 
you—as a futher; but you seu | me to my grave if you take my husband 
from me!’ olan 

The most opposite feelings see med to struggle for a moment in Signor 
Pasquale's breast, but his good genius prevailed ; te bent torward trom the 
arm chair in which he had been placed, he clasped Mariana in his arms, he 
held his hand to Antonio, and said with emo- 


d 





raised her to her feet, he held ou 
tion— 


‘Yes, I forgive thee, my darling child! I forgive you, Antonio! ‘ 
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. forbid tbat | should disturb yourbappiness! Yes, in the pictare which For- 
mica hae shown me of that stage, | have seen the mi , the remorse, the 
ir | was blindly layiog up for myself! I was » my child—l was 
ey peente -toderd I was; you will consider that, and forgive me. God 
be praised! J am in my sensesnow. But where is Signor Formica? 
where is my worthy physician, that | may thank him a thousand times for 
the cure he has wrought on me? We have all three to thank Siguor For- 
anica.’ 
Pasqoarello came forward; Antonio grasped his hand, and exclaimed— 
‘Ob, Signor Formica, to whom I owe more than my life, tarow off, | be- 
seech you, this mask, and let me, at length, know a man whom I have so 
mach reason to call my friend.’ R , 
Pasquarello took off his cap, and the ingeniously contrived mask which, 
but for its grotesque caricature-like features seemed a natural face, 80 com- 
pletely did the great number of pieces of which it was composed obey the 
will df the wearer—and behold! Formica—Pasquarello—was transformed 
into Salvator Rusa ! 
‘Salvator!’ cried Antonio—Mariana—Capuzzi—in the profoundest as- 


ment. 

‘ Ay,’ said this extraordinary man: ‘ Salvator Rosa it is, whom the Ro- 
mans would recognize neitber as painter nor as poet, yet who, without their 
knowing it, held them under his wand for more than a year, on the stage 

Nicolo Musso’s little miserable theatre, and never gained more rapturous 

its from them than when scourging those very vices and follies which 

were ready to crucify the same Salvator for [aying a finger on, in his 

fmm and his pictures! Yes, Antonio, my dearest fellow, it is Salvator 
‘ormica that has steod by you in your troubles.’ 

* Salvator Rosa,’ be Japuzzi, as soon as he found voice, ‘true as it is 
that I have held you for my bitterest enemy, yet I have always honoured in 
you the t master; now, however—now, ilove you as my benefactor and 
my friend ; and, in fact, wart you at this moment to befriend to me.’ 

‘Speak, my good Signor Pasquale,’ replied Salvator: ‘ tell me how I can 
serve you.’ 

The simper of former days, which had forsaken Capuzzi’s face since the 
elopement of Mariana, now once more lighted up his features ; he touk Sal- 
wator’s hand, and said in his old mellifluous way— 

«My — Signor Salvator, nobody has so much influence as you with my 
esteemed young relative, Antonio Scacciati; do ask him to let me live with 
him and my dear niece--I would say my dear daughter—Mariana, for the 
rest of my old days. And—there’s another thing, Signor Salvator—ask him 
not to be angry if I, now and then, just kiss the sweet child’s little, white, 
darling hand. And—one thing more, Signor Salvator—perhaps, perhaps 
he would—at least on Sundays, when | go to mass—perhaps he would, Sig- 
nor Salvator, just put my moustache a little in order. I protest to you, my 
best Signor, it is ron quite wild since he and J disagreed, and there is not a 
man on this earth that understands the management of it so well as he.’ 

Before Salvator, who could not repress a smile at the curious points in 

he was requested to mediate between the uncle and nephew, had 
time to make any reply, Antonio and Mariana, affectionately embracing the 
old man, ass him that they would not believe him fully reconciled to 
them, nor, consequently, be in all respects happy, till they saw him occupy- 
ing a father’s place at their hearth and board: Antonio added that, not 
only every Sunday, but every day of the week, he would put Signore Pas- 
quale’s moustache into a trim that should send envy and despair into the 
hearts of all the gallants of Florence. At this promise the old man felt peace 
take possession of his soul, and bathed in serenest sunshine of happiness, the 
evening prospect of life lay smiling before him. 
{Signor Formica is, we need not tell our German-reading friends, a translation, a good 


deal abridged, and very freely handled, of Hoffman’s story of the same name, in the 
fourth volume of the Serapionsbruder. } 


———— 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER I. 


A rise in condition is not always luck; it is not always synonymous with 
happiness, nor the means to its attainment. Hear my tale, 

Alice was a blooming girl of eighteen years and a half old. She knew 
neither sorrow, care, nor discontent; she rose in the morning of the day 
as full of life and glee as the lark to whose song she listened ; her elastic, 
cheerful spirits, never flagged during its course; and she sank to rest at 
night tired, perhaps, with the physical exertion to which the buoyancy of 
her own spirit had led her, but that spirit untired still. No tear had ever 
dewed her pillow, and hardly « passing thought of sadness had cast gloom 
upon her face ; 80 joyous was she, and so undashed and unmingled was 
her gladness, Her laugh was the very life of her parental home; it sent 





leasure to her widowed father’s heart, and woke echoes of ringing delight 
pm her brother and her sister. They were not moving in that highly re 
fined sphere where the very laugh is tutored, and the emotions of nature 
are repressed ; yet let it not be argued that the essential realities of re- 
finement were wanting to that little group. 

Alice was the daughter of a country rector, a worthy man, who led his 
flock the way to heaven, taught them to live virtuously ou earth, solaced 
their griefs and aided their needs, so far as his narrow income of £400. per 
annum could permit. 

Alice’s brother was preparing forthe church. He had been educated by 
his father up to the time of his entering at Oxford. She herself also, and 
her elder sister Charlotte, had received the benefit of his masculine and 
cultivated mind, in the conduct of their education; for his circumstances, 
equally with his affection, had led, him to direct mainly himself the mental 
and moral developement of his daughters. 

The squire and chief proprietor in the parish was a kind friend and 
hearty coadjutor of Mr. Swinton’s; and Mrs. Pemberton, his lady, had 
always regarded with interest his motherless children. She had herself a 
pasa, & they were much younger than the rector’s children; but Alice, 

er 








from her gay spirits and real good-nature, was a great favourite with the 
young Pembertons, She was often at the hall; and her face peeping into 
the school-room, the uursery, or the garden, where the children were at 
play, was always seen with pleasure by them; whilst her gentleness, ami- 
ability, and good principle, caused her to be welcomed cordially by their 
parents. 

Besides the squire, his lady, and their family, there was another inmate 
at the hall, who, though be little occupied the thoughts of Alice, had con- 
ceived deep interest in her; this was Charles Duncan, the son of a de- 
ceased Scoich clergyman. He was aa orphan youth, and fortuneless ; 
being the nephew of his wife, Mr. Pemberton bad kindly taken him under 
his charge and care. 

It happened that Alice was once at the hall when Mrs. Newby, a friend 
of Mr. aud Mrs. Pemberton [who had arrived upon a few days’ visit to 
them), was taken ill there. Mrs. Pemberton herself, mach indisposed at 
the time, could not render to her friend the attention which she desired, 
but she did not wish to commit her into the hands of servants; and, find- 
ing Alice all kindness and consideration on the day when she had accident- 
ally dropped in, she gained her father’s permission to detain her for a few 
days at the hall. Mrs. Newby was a great admirer of grace and beauty; 
Alice instantly gained her admiration, and, before the few days of her visit 
had expired, had won considerably upon her affections also. She lived 
alone, her husband had been dead three years, she had never had children, 
and was now advanced in life. 


On her retarn home she thought much of her new-made young acquain- | 


tance, whose beauty, grace, avd sweetness had so much attracted ber, 
She began to think that a young companion, who would be to her as a 
daughter, would be a great comfort to herself; and that, moreover, to be 
able to produce among her friends an elegant,’ sylph-like girl, might help 
to perpetuate tue charm which she felt had long hung around her house, 
but was fleeting now, With these thoughts, together with which was min- 

ed much kindness of feeling to the young Alice, Mrs. Newby wrote to 

er friend, Mrs. Pemberton, to ask her and Mr. Pemberton to pass a fort- 
night at Newby Grange, and to indulge her by bringing with them Alice 
Swinton, if her father’s consent could be obtained. She enclosed a note 
addressed to the rector, which she requested Mrs. Pemberton to deliver 
to him, if she and Mr. Pemberton consented to the arrangement. 

Raving determined to accept the invitation for themselves, they drove to 
the rectory to carry Mr. Swinton Mrs. Newby’s note, and to second her re- 
quest with respect to his daughter. 

He looked, however, somewhat disconcerted and puzzled, and answered 


* My friends, | am obliged to Mrs. Newby for her wish to procure some 
leasure to my daughter, and | thank you for your kindness in seconding it, 
But I doubt whether it would be for her advantage that [ should accept 
this invitation for her. 1 question whetber it answers to place the young 
amid two styles and habits of life so widely diverse as are those of an afflu- 
ent mansion and a simple country rectory. Alice’s life is so happy now, 
that I do not see how for the preseut it could be rendered more so. 
her into the scenes of affluence and fashion, I may destroy the light-heart- 
edness and glee which she now possesses, and render her discontented with 
the sphere and habits to waich she must return. A fortnight’s pleasure 
procured for my child would render her a poor equivalent for the loss of her 
present enviable felicity.’ 
‘Indeed it would, Mr. Swinton.’ said Mrs. Pemberton ; ‘ but why should 
you epprebend that your daughter would be so dazzled by the scene as to 
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wish to exchange the conditions of the lot which Heaven has assigned to 
herself? Her very happiness is her security; her good sense and proprie- 
ty of feeling are further preservatives, if preservatives are needed: but, my 
dear sir, you see the thing all on one side. Here is an opportunity of mak- 
ing a friend tor your motberless girl, perhaps of providing her with some 
connexion for life, which, I think, you would hardly wish to lose.’ 

Mr. Swinton paused ; then, after a moment's silence, said,-— 

‘ Perhaps I should not be justified in withholding from my child a possi- 
ble advantage ; she shall go with you, it you please; and my good Mrs, 
Pemberton, { must look to you, who will be at her side, to save her head 

m being turned.’ 

‘I think too well of your daughter’s head and of her heart to allow me 
wemnewe apprehersion on that score: | am rejoiced that yoa will let 

er go!’ 

‘ ee not sure, Mary,’ said Mr. Pemberton to his wife, as they were 
driving home, ‘ that Swinton was not right; not that I fear much mischief 
from a fornight’s visit: but if,as you imagine from Mrs. Newby’s intimation, 
she plots to keep your young friend for a much longer period, then, | 
must confess, I do not think her father’s apprehensions groandless. If she 
should marry well, all is safe; but even beauty and grace like hers do not 
often attract so far as to induce a man who has wealth and position, to ac- 
cept a girl without either; and if she does not marry well, she will not, 
when her rich friend is tired of her, return to her humble, quiet home, the 
better for the taste she will have had of affluent life.’ 

Mrs. Pemberton looked thoughtful, but she did not express her thoughts. 

Meantime the unconscious subject of these cogitations was with her bro- 
ther and her sister, enjoying e botanical ramble. They met Charles Dun- 
can, he was a great friend of her brother’s. They had all sat down together 
under the shelter of ashady beech to refresh themselves with some cold 
luncheon, which they had taken with them. They talked gaily over their 
little collation, then pursned their walk. Charles was fortunate in finding 
and obtaining, from a rock of difficult ascent, a plant which Alice had much 
desired. How lucky he deemed bimself in finding it! how he toiled to 
reach it! would it procure one bright glance or a few words of thanks 
from her? He offered it; but, as she eagerly took the prize, not even his 
sanguine wish could trace one a or sentiment beyond the plant.— 
Somewhat disappointed, yet pleased by her pleasure, he said within him- 
self,‘ Ah, may | but be able to inspire it at some future day! and yet if | 
succeed, what follows the effort? What pain the very success! for will her 
father ever give her to the poor age Charles Duncan? He will not, 
he will not! Were I myself the father of such a daughter, I would seek 
higher things for her than that.’ But, he added, in his inmost thoughts, 
‘ why should not I offer her higher things ?’ 

Charles possessed a hopeful, cheerful temper, which saw things present, 
and figured things future, always in their brightest aspects—a possession 
worth 5000/, a year to any man, and of more sure profit in substantial en- 
joyment than 5000/7. a year can be. 

‘ Why should [ not offer her higher things?’ thought he. * Need I be al- 
ways the poor dependant, Charles Duncan? Can | not, like others, carve 
my own way to fortune, perhaps to fame and bonoar ? 

And the resvlation was taken ; sudden but not evanescent; to toil, to plod 
—perhaps for years to plod, in the ascent which Competition makes so 
steep. Diplomacy, the bar, the church, the army, trade, all passed in hasty 
review before the thoughts of the ardent youth. What would she like? 
What would her father approve? What woald most surely, most speedily 
attain the end to place him a position to carry off the prize he sought? or, 
rather, to seek openly the prize at which he aimed? Yes, the meeting of 
that morning, the bright sun of Alict’s countenance, the glance of her laugh- 
ing. happy eye, the gay gladness of her bearing, speaxing of guileless sim- 
plicity and inward worth, produced on the orphan youth effects which en- 
dured with him to the end of tife. He returned home another creature.— 
Resolve filled his soul, and that resolve was carried out in the untiring effort 
of years; it became in itself an object after the bright, dear bope, which 
had inspired it had ceased. 

Ob, woman ! what is in your power ? or rather, we may ask, what is not 
in your power, when the true subject is brought by destiny under your 
spell? ‘That is, indeed, seldom, but you are omnipotent when such destiny 
occurs. Yet is that pure and living essence, true love, a rare visitant on 
earth, and rarer still its reciprocation in perfect sympathy. 

When Alice, with her brother and sister, returned home, they entered 
the rcctor’s little study (it was always the first room entered by his children 
after their rambles.) 

‘Ob, papa!’ said Alice, as she stood by his arm chair, her hands filled with 
spoils, and a trailing plant around her neck and festooning upon her shoul- 
ders,—' ob, papa! we have brought such treasures—we have had such a 
successful ‘wall ¢ I hope you will be able to help us to classify them this af- 
ternoon before they are faded. And, papa, you must, indeed, go with us 
our next walk ; it is such a pleasure tc have you with us!’ 

; PS not walked much with us lately, papa,’ said Charlotte. 
is that 

‘ Whilst your brother is with you, my dear daughters, he is escort enough 
for you; and your father, I think, grows an old man, and loves his arm-chair 
better than he used to do.’ 

‘No—no—no! de not say that, dear papa r 

‘ Well, when Henry returns to Oxford, [ will resume my old habits.’ 

‘Thank you, and we will show you all that we have explored lately.— 
We met Mr. Duncan this morning in our walk; we gave him some of our 
luncheon, and he gathered us some plants.’ 

‘ An equitable aud harmonious agreenrent,’ said the rector, laughing.— 

But Alice, my dear, I have received an invitation for you to pass a fortnight 
at Newby Grange. Should you like to go?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, I should very much like it! Mrs. Newby was so very kind 
to me when she was ill at the hall. I hope you mean to let me go, papa?’ 
and Alice’s eye kindled. 

‘ Yes, my dear, you shall go. 1 wish I could be quite sure that I shall do 
you good by accepting the invitation. Do you think, Alice, that you shall 
return to your humble home with quile as much aff ction and content as 
yon leave ii?’ 

The tears were starting into Alice’s eyes as she answered,— 

‘Oh, papa, what a question! Do you think any thing could diminish my 
affection for you and my home?’ She, however, sent them back; instinct 
told her that they would distress her father; and she gaily added, ‘ Mrs, 
Newby must, indeed, show me bright things, if they are to make me see 
dimly the endearments of my youth ?” 

When Charles Dancan returned to the hall, which was not till six hours 
after he had lefi it, (for,in the meditations which had foliowed his meeting 
with his friends, he had forgotten time), he sought his uncle, and at once 
disclosed to him his desire to follow some career which might lead him to 
mdependence, and, if possible, to fame and honour. His uncle was grati- 
fied, promised him his aid and influence, and such help from his purse at 
the starting as might be required, provided it came within his power. 

The bar wes the profession chosen, and the first steps were instantly taken, 

It was not till two or three days later that Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton men- 
tioned to Charles their projected visit: they were considering the arrange- 
ments for the little journey. 

‘My dear William,’ said Mrs. Pemberton, ‘ we must take the green car- 
riage; for as we shall be three inside, and several servants outside, we shall 
want the accommodation of all the carriage boxes.’ 

‘And who is your third inside?’ said Charles. 

‘We take Alice Swinton with us; the invitation has been extended to 
her also.’ 

Charles’s countenance fell, and his heart fe!l also. 

* Whatare my hopes,’ said he to himself, ‘if that beautiful girl is to be 
produced amongst the exquisites that assemble at Newby Grange ?’ 

He made a teint to play at peep with one of his children, who was al- 
ways ready to invite or to answer his caresses. His emotion passed unob- 
served. His hopeful temper soon suggested,— 

‘ Why should { fear? A fortnight’s visit is too short to produce impres- 
sions, or admit uf misviief.’ 

But he did fear, nevertheless; he had a little larking fear, just enough to 
enhance in his own estimation the value of the object of his desire, not 
enough to 8 his spirits seriously, or damp his hope for its attainment. 

In the week intervening between the invitation and the time fixed for the 
visit, many little cares occupied the attention of the inhabitants of the rec. 
tory. Charlotte aided Alice to select from her modest wardrobe such dress 
as they deemed most suited to the occasion, Poor Alice! she felt, perhaps, 
a little mortified as she observed to Charlotte,— 

* My dress will be so entirely unlike that of the rick ladies who will be 


around me, that I think it had best be utterly simple and without preten. 
sion.’ 


‘How 





{ I send | 


Charlotte thought so too, Mortification was a new feeling to the gay, 


glad girl, who, in the simplicity of her country life, knew nothing of rivalry | 


;erambition. Did it augur ill? It was, however, soon past. The sisters 
finished reading Tasso with their father; Alice sowed seeds in the fiower- 
garden, which she hoped would be jast peeping above the ground on her 
return; she went to the cottages and gave two weeks forward in her alluw- 
ance to her several pensioners there; she went to the little school of the 
village, where she was an especial favourite, to bid adieu to the mistress 
and the children. 

_* Come back soon, Miss Alice!’ lisped a little curly-headed urchin, and 
then siX or seven others echoed the petition. 
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At length the appointed day arrived. It was a fine bright morning in 
May. Charles Duncan came down after breakfast to say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pemberton would be at the door attwo. He lingered long. 

‘Do you enjoy the thought of = visit, Miss Alice?’ said he. 

‘Oh, yes; very much, indeed !’ . 

‘ Do you think you should prefer the life of a sumptuous and magnificent 
mansion to that which you lead here at your father’s rectory ”” 

«] have really never considered the subject, er balanced the advantages 
and disadvantages of each against the other. As my lot is cast in another 
sphere, it has not entered into my mind to discuss theoretically what I shalt 
never be called upon to prove eon a 

Charles felt encouraged. He soon after toek his leave. His step was 
elastic and his hope was high. : 

a peerage Were placed in her power to-morrow | believe she would 
refuse it, and continue in her own walk of life,’ said he, musingly. 

Had she given data for such belief? or, in the delicate attempt to win her 
heart, would a peer stand an unequal chance with any other man? 

But Charles was enconraged ; small things did encourage his hopeful 
temper. 

The carriage drove up. Mr. Swinton handed his danghter in. 

‘God's blessing upon you, my child!’ said he: * you will write to us in 
a day or two?’ 








‘Yes, papa: good-by. Good-by, Charlotte; good by, Henry!’ And the 
carriage Folied away as Mr. Swinton bowed to his friends, and they greeted 
their young companion. / 

They were kindly and warmly received by Mrs. Newby, who, when she 
had talked with them a quarter of an hour, said,— 

* My house is, as usual, full of guests; some of them are out, some are 
already dressing ; you will like to go also to your own rooms.’ 

She led them up stairs. 

When Alice found herself alone in the room which was allotted to her, 
she took a general survey of its elegant appendages; then approaching the 
windows, she found they looked upon a spacious park. It was well wood- 
ed, and the ground undulated with advantage. A fine sheet of weter spread 
before her; swans were sailing gracefully upon its surface, and cattle and 
deer were grouped oo its banks. Alice remained pondering long upon 
the lovely scene. hen at last she withdrew her eyes from it, they fell 
upon her toilet table, where lay a little packet directed to herself. Her cu- 
riosity excited, she hastily opened it. It contained some beautiful orna- 
ments for the neck and arms, with a brooch and pendent to match, and just 
the words, ‘ With Mrs. Newby’s kind regards to Alice, in remembrance of 
her kindness and attention during her illness in November last.’ Alice was 
still admiring them, when a maid entered. 

‘I have been directed by Mrs, Newby, ma’am,’ said she, ‘to help you to 
unpack and dress.’ 

So Alice unpacked and dressed, and, in a clean white muslin robe, with 
the ornaments which she had just received clasped upon her, she trusted 
she should not disgrace Mrs. Newby’s drawing room. ‘The maid, perhaps, 
observed a timid, inquiring glance, which she cast at her mirror; for she 
said, as if in reply,— . 

‘ The ornaments look very well, ma’am, upon white; they set off your 
dress, and prevent it from looking at all singular or plain.’ Then she added, 
‘ Mrs. Newby desired me to say, that as you are not yet acquainted with her 
guests, she will call for you on her way down, and take you into the draw- 
ing room with her.’ 

* How considerate and kind!’ thought Alice, and she sat down to begin a 
letter to her father. In twenty minutes Mrs. Newby appeared. Alice 
thanked her cordially for her beautifal gifts. 

‘Iam glad, my dear girl,’ she replied, ‘to, see that those ornaments be- 
come you so well; and [ am but indulging myself in adorning you thus, for 
you will the better adorn my rooms.’ ' 

Alice blushed, she could not quite enjoy that speech; besides, she saw 
the stress that it laid upon appearahce, and she mournfully thought of the 
slenderness and simplicity of her wardrobe. 

Mrs. Newby perceived the blush, perhaps, also, she divined the thought, 
for she added quickly,— 

‘You, however, bave a native grace, which, in itself unaided, would 
adorn yourself and all who fall around it.’ 

They descended. To Alice the sanse of awe, except before her Maker, 
was unfamiliar ; but to her eyes now, the drawing room was awfully filled. 
Lord this, and Lady the otber, and glittering jewels, and the easy noncha- 
lance, and the flirtation, ‘and the repartee, and the light airy conversation 
which, from its grace and flow, seemed to throw interest and importance 
around nothings, appalled Alice. 

‘ What shall | do in such a party as this?’ thought she. ‘I shall be ut- 
terly unable to meet them on their own ground, and to contribute to their 
amusement! They willsee that 1 am not one of them: they will feel me 
in the way.’ 

As the evening passed, she was for once sient and almost sad. She 
half wished herself again at her father's little tea table, witu the afternoon's 
reading, made so interesting by his information, and taste, and fertility of 
mind; and she wished for the evening ramble, with him for their conduc- 
tor, and tor the subjects of conversation common and interesting to all her 
accustomed group. 

There were several little etiquettes at table which Alice from her inexpe- 
rience of the style of life iato which she found herself thrown, did not un- 
derstand ; she made one or two blunders, and coloured, and felt more un 
comfortable than anything was wont to make her feel. Once during the 
evening she overheard a lady whisper to her neighbour,— 

* Who is that pretty girl? I have not been introduced to her, and | 
should like it.’ 

‘ Ah" said the other, ‘set yourself at ease, you have lost nothing; that 
girl is some country curate’s daughter whom Mrs. Newby has taken it into 
her head to patronise: you wiil see that one or two more blunders in the 
style of those of the dinner-table, will open her eyes; she will soon wea- 
ry of her protegee.’ 

Poor Alice ! was she to meet mortification on every side ? 

However, notwithstanding this little conference which she had acciden- 
tally overheard, her beauty and her native grace, together with the consid- 
eration which Mrs. Newby showed to her, procured for her at least respect- 
fal attention during the evening; and when, on being asked to take her 
seat at the piano, she played with taste and feeling several airs, which, if 
not fashionable, did truly eviace the soul of music, the tolerance with 
which she bad been regarded grew (with some of the party) into admiration 

The retiring-hour arrived, and Alice entered her chamber with something 
like a heavy heart. She felt out of her element, and she sighed for her 
father’s tond blessing, always bestowed upon his daughters as he parted 
with them for the night: she wished, too, for the presence of her sister, 
that she might commune with her on the events of the day. 

But Alice had intelligence ; she was no way inferior to the rest of that 
party in information or intellectual power ; it was only that she did not un- 
derstand all the etiquettes, and was inexperienced in the style of conversa- 
tion of the circle in which she now found herself. Mrs. Pemberton knew 
this, and was convinced that it needed but a Jittle custom—the custom of 
her present society, to cause her to appear in it equal to many, and supe- 
rior to others of thuse who seemed more brilliant than herselt. Alice had 
observation and tact; they now did her good service; she saw how much 
stress was laid on little conventionalities, and she had already informed her- 
self on some of these; she was watchful, and she allowed none of the 
laws and habits by which the society around her seemed tw be governed, 
to escape her unobserved. She resolved also to consider her visit as a les- 
son in life, and she feltt at already it had made her more than ever sensible 
to the value of the domestic affection which she enjoyed at her dear home 

Next morning she descended to breakfast, looking gay aud blooming.— 
The morning passed pleasantly in driving and reading with Mrs. Newty, 
ard writing to her father and sister. She got well through the dinner, be- 
ing served by the experience of the preceding day; and when in the eve- 
ning she was called upon to play, several of the assembled guests clusier- 
ed round the piano; and some admired, and some in jealous whispers de? 
tracted from the performance, So passed several days. Mrs. Newby was 
exceedingly kind and indulgent to her; and, with regard to the rest of the 
circle, as she gradually gained acquaintance with them, and became more 
and more au fait with regard to the distinctive habits of their class, her 
enjoyment increased and her little difficulties diminished. The pomt in 
which she felt herself most wofully and hopele ssly deficient was 12 the 
small-talk, which formed so staple an article of traffic to those aronnd 
her. . 

She was still making progress in ber pupilage, when one evening she 
accompanied Mrs. Newby and her guests to a county ball. Mrs. Newby 
presented Alice with adress for the occasion, and gave her various little 
necessary instructions. 

They had been in the ball-room about half-an-hour, when Lord Arthur 
came up to Mrs, Newby ; and, after chatting lightly with her for some 
time, asked for an introduction to Alice, of which he availed himself to 
dance with her. He danced well; she did not excel, but he seemed more 
than satisfied with his partner: for when the dance was over and he led 
her to a seat, he did not leave ber, but placed himself by her and drew on 
a conversation. He did not talk the light airy nothings of the fashionable 
world, in which she found herself so deficient ; but his observations, ari- 
sing from passing scenes and passirg trifles, seemed to give scope for deep- 
er thoughts, to wake up ideas, or touch some key of theory or sentiment. 
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* Jnall thie Alice well could join him ; her father and her brother were wont 





to talk with her in this strain, though with less of address or fertility than 


Lord Arthur : her intelligence had been carefully cultured, so that whev the 


conversation got beyond remarks on persons whom she did not know, or 
that smart repartee in which she was unpractised, when it, in fact, really 
drew upon the fountain of mind, Alice was quite ready to meet the de- 
mand, and could receive and yield on equal terms, aud with pleasure to 
herself. Lord Arthur was pleased to find, in a young and lovely woman, & 
pom which he conceived resided little with her sex. He lingered abuut 

er the greater part of the evening; nor would he have quitted her at all, 
but that he feared to attract the valgar gossip, of which he disliked to be 
the theme. He intensely admired her beauty and her grace; bat his ad- 
miration was sv delicate, so chaste, so little accompanied by compliment 
in word, 60 elegaatly implied, that Alice, whilst she was just made con- 
scious of the taci, appreciated it at the highest rate. 

The evening p and the party separated. Mrs. Newby gave the hand 
of Alice a very friendly squeeze 2s she bade her sleep well and repair her 
fatigues, and congratulate her on having passed, she hoped, a very pleasant 
evening. She was pleased that her protegee had made a splendid con- 
quest ; it reflected back credit upon herselt ; and she was farther traly, a 
kind woman, and heartily rejoiced in the vista of Alice’s advancement.— 
Ske made, however, no mention of Lord Arthur’s name. 

Notwithstanding the charge, Alice could not sleep. The events of the 
evening were io her thoughts, the fascination of Lord Arthur was before 
her eyes, his words sounded in her ears. A sort of sweet deliriam kept her 
awake; bat presently she began to reflect how improbable it was that 
her acquaintance wita him should be continued or renewed ; and then she 
felt saddened, und reproached herself for having allowed herself to dwell 
with so much pleasure on the intercuurse of au gour or two. 

The next day, however, when she retarned from a saunter in the 
grounds aud heard that Lord Arthur has been calling in her absence, she 
could not help suspecting that her attraction had had its share iu bringing 
him to the louse, aud the pleasurable feelings of the past evening return- 
ed in part upon her. She was sorry she had been out. ‘ But having 
made this call of courtesy, it is little likely that he will appear again,’ 
thought she; ‘at least while my visit lasts.’ So she said within hereell, 
and yet she had a sort of lingering expectation of seeing him again, not- 
withstanding her argument with herself. 

Lord Arthur had told Mrs. Newby that he was visiting a friend of his at 
twelve miles’ distance from her residence, and Mrs. Newby had asked 
him to pass a few days at Newby Grange betore he left the neighbour- 
wom fle accepted the invitativa, and five days later was installed a guest 

ere, 


To be continued, 





THE RESURRECTION OF THE BELL; 
OR, THE GOOD EFFECTS OF A ROYAL VISIT. 
BY MRS. WARD. 


Madame R—— was an old French dame with strong prejudices—what 
Frenchwoman has not? Their very enthusiasm is founded on prejadice, 
and therefore always at the mercy of their own caprice. On the other 
hand there is a certain generosity counteracting these prejudices, and stand- 
ing out in bright reliet when compared with the dogged obstinacy of Eng- 
lish opinions, miscailed consistency. Say what you will of our mercurial 
neighbours ‘ over the water,’ we must like them as acquaintances, but we 
do bot know them yet. Inthe days of the revolution they did not know 
themselves, and Buonapare, who quite approved of such sell-ignorance, kepi 
them in such a state of constant excitement that it more resembled intoxi- 
cation than aby thing else. 

It is a long time to look back to— that dark era ofthe French Revolution, 
but Madame R—— began her career then asa figurante! If she had wor- 
Shippers she also had her idols. Robespierre was her first— very shocking ! 
<~but so it was. Danton made love to her—disgusted and frightened her. 

No wonder,’ said some of her companions, ‘he is so ugly!’ Robespierre 
affectec to rescue her; recommended her to an apartment, paid the neces- 
sary expenses of it through her mother ! and was about to establish both near 
his own hotel, when he deemed it advisable to send them into the country. 
Paris was in an uproar ; as Louise and ber mother passed the Tuileries they 
Saw the unhappy queen’s agonised countenance. Louise never forgot thal, 
but she hated the Royalists because she had been taught to doso, and thought 
equality the finest thing for the country; that is to say, she felt her own 
right to be elevate.: to the rank of a duchess, but she had no idea of malting 
herself cheap by bestowing too much notiee on the inferior members ot the 
corps de ballet. 

Bat though she would not believe Robespierre and his associates were 
wrong politically, she refused his money the moment she began to saspect 
the terms on which it was offered—still it was only a suspicion. A theatri- 
cal festival was got up in the provincial town to which she had retired with 
her mother in honour of Robespierre and his associates, so she danced her- 
self and the spectators into a stronger delirium than ever. 

Luckily for France, luckily tor Louise, Robespierre met with retribution 
from the bl ody iustrament he had so recklessly employed on others. He 
was a martyr toa glorious cause in pvor Louise’s blind eyes. She hated 
the aris ocracy—sue hated the English who upheld aristocratic distinctions. 
The war broke out; some English detenus were sent to V Among 
them was a young navy officer, he made love to Louise ; she was beginning 
to thiak that all the English were not detestable; he forsook her for a plainer 
country woman of his own; Louise abhorred the English more than ever. 

A peas #rench officer succeeded the sailor in her affections. She mar- 
ried him ; her mother and an old aunt settled on a little property left them 
near the sea-coast. Louise’s husband awaited another revolution. Buona- 
Parte returned from Elba; Louise was in full dress at a window when ‘the 
emperor’ bared his breast to his assembled troops, and bid them ‘strike or 
follow him —C'etait uu grand coup de theatre ¢a! [t was Louise who 
ye gn invented the triple skiri—she introduced one that evening at a 
Jete, and got up a republican tableau in which she represeated Liberty.— 
Louise was still a lovely woman~at a distance. Her deauty, her grace, her 
enthusiasm, all contributed to render her conspicuous. She became fash- 
eet. ina few days. She followed the French army to Brussels—Napo- 
pom tht oe now—the English were more detesiable than ever. ‘Ti- 
Werernn phos now and then of the progress of the battle on the fields of 
aa ainieieeel eutieipated triamph and another tableau. The Buonapar- 

content th theirfears, ‘Never rr pt said she, ‘ as long as the em- 
ee 5 's Imperial guards they will decide the day’—her husband had 
poy pote egg sean in them through Louise’s popularity. ‘ We shall 
self’ she, * the emperor will never allow any one to head them but him- 

Ab if she could have seen them all march ast! each rank as it came u 
gazing with sorrow and astonishment on him Oho should have led them im 
pr bate as it spell bound, stood and watched them all pass by! ‘Ab,’ ex- 
claimed Louise, when her husband told her this, and drew a melancholy 
Picture of & great man’s prostration of soul, ‘ah, he should have died!’ But 
she never forgave the English for winning the day—never! , 





Summer-time in la belle France | 
days of republicanism, the 
sentativn of Liberty, is a q 


-! Louise, the gay dancer of the restless 
. poem of re Paris in her graceful repre- 
et matron—a Widow, mother of sons and daugh- 
pace dne: jF. Awa Horrid title—it is astonishing how well > 
pee caked . . Frenchwomea are more or less philosophers. Her mother 
eee) : oth dead, and the little patrimony near Tréport is hers. It 
= toe A ae is a fete there, her youngest daughter is goiug to 

: ried: her guests are all in holiday dresses, and the whole house and 
gardens are garlanded with flowers. Madame R—, la grand’mére is not 


half-pleased with the matcl i i 
Sho Mii tena — 1, the bridegroom is an under-gardener at Eu! 


Philippe than the rest of hi 2 i 

the sworn ally of England. The’ ouly Bourbons Lage wae abe eee 
respect are the Duchesses de Berri and Angouleme, and there is eo much 
pity mingled with this feeling of respect, that she h opes it partakes of con- 
tempt. She awards them her sympathy, but Louis Philippe is too gracious 
towards England; she forgets that he is indebted to En zland for a refuge 
in former days; she gives him no credit for rememberin ‘tL : 

But the fete. They have been dancing; they assemble under the arbour 
where la grand’mére sits instate. Ab! France isa paradise for old women 
and England—the other thing! They ask her leave to plant a tree in that 
pretty garden in commemoration of this happy wedding-day. Henri brings 
his spade, Julie shall put the slip into the earth; he digs: it shall be firmi 
planted ; he digs deeper, his spade encounters a hard substance : he ont 
up the earth; the substance rings when he again strikes it. ‘The gay crowd 
draw near; |e giand’mére calls out twenty times to know what they are 
looking at, and getting no answer, rises with some difficulty and comes for- 
ward, ‘A ciel! it is the bell!’ the bell that in old times of anarchy and dis- 
cussion, and mistaken, misguided patriotism, hed been taken from the bel- 
try of the little church by her uncle, a priest, and hidden there.* She had 
heard him speak of it; he had listened to its chimes for years; he loved it 
—it should never be pat upin honour of a Bourbon—ob no! and then a 
grand’ mere would sing, ‘Les Aristocrats a Ja Lanterne.’ They led ber 
back to the arbour, but she was in a great state of excitement. The bell 


* Many bells were buried in the revolut 
away lor the purpose of coinage. 
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should not be moved, the tree should not be planted there. But by this 
time the earth had been loosened around it. Perhaps Henri was determin- 
ed to overcome la grand mére’s prejudices if he could ; the bell was drawn 









listened to them. 

‘Ab, mother,’ said Julie, ‘ all is peace now, let us put the bell up in the 
old tower in memory of this day ?’ 

No—the old lady was inflexible. 

‘ No, it shall chime in honour of any crowned head rather than a Bourbon 
—I don’t like the race !’ 

Henri planted the tree in another part of the garden. In the evening he 
and the curé talked over the event of the day, and the laiter agreed it would 
be better not to outrage la grand’ mére’s prejudices, but to overcome them— 
if they could. ‘ 

So ihey contented themselves with wreathing the bell thus risen from the 
grave, with gay garlands, and hand in band that merry bag danc- 
ed round it, singing joyous songs, not as of old, when every festival was 
connected with politics, and so man knew whether he or his neighbour 
would be the first victim of falsehood or fanaticism. 

Whenever the interchange between Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe 
was talked of la grand’mére would remark, the world was turned upside 
down, and establishing berself in a corner with her knitting, would sit 
there muttering aud sulking fora whole day. When the sulks were over, 
she woald grow garrulous on the subject. 

‘So much for having a girl upon a throne—par exemple! if she could not 
stay at home and govern her people, she had much better be with her child- 
ren than gadding about !’ 

Such sentiments from the lips of a Frenchwoman made even her coun- 
tirywomen laugh; bat when she lorbvade her children and graod-childrea 
t» visit the sister of the young gardener, Henri, at Eu (she was never ver 
gracious to him,) her eldest son thought i: high time to interfere. He accel 
ed a squabble between his wife and his mother—no wonder; it is enough 
to alarm any man, is a domestic difference of this kind. 

Atter the two royal families had been associated so happily together, and 
Napoleon R. (for so his mother had named him in 1815) found that bis neigh- 
bours were full of rejoicing in the prospect of peace and unity between tbe 
two nations, he began to think it was no bad thing for France, after all, that 
the Queen of England should be on such terms with the citizen king and 
his family. He was growing heartily tired of his mother's politics, they 
were as ridiculous as they were unpleasant, He was always in dread of 
arguments between the old dame and his neighbours. Republicanism 
might have sat very well upon her lips when she was younger, and the 
triple-skirted robe became her well-moulded figure in Napoleon’s day ; but 
now to hear nothing but mutter, mutter, mutter, clack, cack, clack, in the 
cracked tones of ‘ garrulous old age,’ was too much oi a disagreeable thing. 
She scorsed the plants and seedlings her grandchildren bad reared from 
seeds and slips from Eu; and there was the bell, too, as much in the way 
in the garden as ever the helmet of Otranto was in the castle-yard. Napo- 
leon R. and the curé recommended an experiment. 

‘Itis reported,’ said he, ‘that the young Queen of England is coming 
here again. Itis only report; but if she does, take all your household to 
see the show. La grand’mére will go, never fear—she may mutter and 
grumble, but, in the first pace, she will not choose to remain at home alone, 
and as it will be a regular jour de fele in the neighbourhood, try her—yout 
can but try her.’ 

Napoleon R. took the curé’s advice. Her mother had provoked all 
the neighbours by ber constant sneers at ‘ Louis Philippe and La Reine 
Victoire.’ They kept up the young man to the performance of his in- 
tentions. 

Yes, the Queen of England was actually expected. Napoleon R. would 
afrange matters, so that his mother should see her, The weather was 
doubtfal ; but a kind neighbour, interested in the good son’s scheme, lent 
him a covered vehicle, a hamule species of char.a-banc, in which to take 
his family to a spot near the Chateau d’Ea, from whence they could see the 
we pare on their way from Treport. At first, la grand’mére vowed she 
would not go—she would have her favourite grandchild left a! home with 
her—the favourite grandchild was not incliaed to stay. A neighbour was 
to visit the house occasionally, but every une in it was to have a holiday— 
a jour de fete—talismanic words! Napoleon R. presented his mother with 
un schal superbe, As far as bright colours went it was ‘ superbe.’ She 
would go for the sake of a pleasant excursion, but as to looking at the royal 
party—bah '—and she civalled her former idol, ‘ l‘empereur,’ in the quan- 
tity of snuff she took, and in the tone in which she uttered this expressive 
and imperial exclamation. The noisy delight of the children rather put her 
out of humour as she jolted along in the somewhat crazy vehicle borrowed 
for the occasion. People, making their way towards the scene of expecta- 
tion, looked up wonderingly in the old dame's face. 

Matter, mutter, mutter. On the first warning of the approach of ‘ the 
Majesty of England,’ la geand’mére gets up a sneer, then she compresses 
her lips ; her daughter-in law ventures on a gentle remonstrance, la grand’ 
mére takes snuff and scatters some of it over her daughter in-law’s pretty 
dress Napoleon remonstrates now: Ja grand’mere shats her eyes dog- 
godly: bat she is obliged to open them to descend frum the vehicle. Her 

ind son has provided a pleasant seat for her, just off the road, on a little 
eminence, from which she may see every thing. She condescends to look 
about her fora minute. Ata little distance some one has planted a tricol- 
aured flag. She had never seen ¢hat in the presence of the Bourbons yet 

If people bad time to think they would wonder what is meant by that old 
dame’s pursed up mouth and closed eyes, but guns are firing in the dis- 
tance, and shouts are stirring the air ail rouad. La grand’mére throws back 
her head, stiffens her frame like an obstinate baby undergoing ablation, 
keeps her eyes closely shut—making hideous faces as she does so. Her 
children and grandchildron cease to coax her ; they sing, they laugh, they 
jump, they exclaim ‘ Ah, quel réunion! Quel joie! Vive Louis Philippe! 
Vive la Reine Victoire! Vive la Reine d’Angleterre! Vive les Anglais! 
Vive la paix" 

‘ Vive les Anglais! vive la paix!’ The old republican lady opened her 
eyes in astonishment. ' 

Just in time. The sweet sad face of the Queenof ihe French was enough 
to met any obstinate spirit—* me/i not break it ;’* and there was our little 
Queen Victoria laughing and chatting, and Lovis Philippe, le grand mon- 
arque, looking deli hted, and a real pleasant smile lighting up the usually 
dejected features of the gentle Queen of France. Oh, it was such a happy 
sight! worth all the horrible mob popularity of the revolutionists, worth 
all the coups de theatre of Buonaparte, worth all his dear-bought victories 
—victories bought with the price of blood—worth all la grand’mére’s idols. 

* A bas les prejudices !’ said her son as they jogged merrily homewards 
the next morning—they had absolutely drank tea with the sister of Henri 
very near the chateau. ‘A bas les prejudices!’ said the eldest grandson, as 
tney met the royal families of France and England driving along the pleas- 
attroad. La grand’mére took 4 quarter of an ounce of snuff at once, after 
another sight of our joyous-looking queen and her happy friends, and 
before the next day at noon there was such a procession to the little 
church with the bell all garlunded. They hoisted it into the little beltry 
and there let it chime till sunset—‘ to make up for Jost time,’ as the children 
said, 

‘Not in honour of a Bourbon,’ said la grandmere smiling, all her preju- 
dices overcome. 

‘No,’ said the curé, ‘ but of another crowned head, grand'mere, a Queen 
of England.’ 

La grand’mere offered him a pinch of snuff. 

« May there ever be peace between that great nation and ourselves!’ said 
the good cure, ‘and if wars should arise, may we henceforth tight with Eng- 
land and not against her.’ 

La grand’mere died soon after uttering the words ‘peace! peace!’ 
and that restored bell now remindeth all who hear it of her long obsti- 
nacy, and of how it was overcome by a sight of Victoria, Queen of 
England. 





THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY POTTINGER, 
BART, G.C. B. 


India has long been one ofour great schools, as well for statesmanship as 
for arms; and it is often observed how yery large a proportion of our 
eminent public men she trains for the service of the empire. This bas been 
ascribed, and doubtless with much reason, to the experience and habits ef 
telf-reliance acquired by an early acquaintance with affairs of vast import- 
ance; but we are disposed to see a still more efficient cause in the simple 
fact, that nowhere is merit more surely appreciated than in the service of 
the East India Company. It is not that our Asiatic realm is an Utopia of 











purity, or our home government a model of corruption, but we believe that 
the need of real talents, and actual acquirements, is more directly felt in 
India, and that thus the true interests ot its polity are more uniformly look- 
ed to, than the family connexions, or parliamentary or party considerations 
which have so much influence in the mother land. One of the many 
points ofinterest in the career of the illustrious subject of our present me- 
moir is, that he owes his advancement wholly to himself. Every step of i 
Was, as we siall see, truly aud hardly earned. He has never been one o' 


* The ‘goed Duke ot Ormond’ on hearing of the death of his brave 


ion lest they sho ild be taken and noble son, observed that ‘ he hoped the dispensation might melt not lreak 


his heart |’ 





forth before her remonstrances had been fully heard, indeed, very few had | ed 








those who have done a little and gained much ; on the contrary, his latest” 
most brilliant, and thoroughly successfal service remains to this hour ac~- 
knowledged, bat as we, and as, we are satisfied, the public feel, unrequit- 


Sir Henry Pottinger, the fifth son of Eldred Curwen Pottinger, was born 
at his father’s mansion, Mount Pottinger, in the county of Down, in the 
ear 1789, and is descended from an old English family, the Pottingers of 
erkshire, settled there and atthe Hoo, Heris, since the Conquest. Some 
members of this fam:ly represented Reading in parliament in the seven- 
teenth century. Many of Sir Henry’s ancestors were distinguished in the 
wars of England ; one of them, as we find, at so remote a period as 1471. 
He was married to a relative of the Earl of Warwick, commanded a chosen 
body of horse at the battle of Barnet, and fell close to his great leader, while 
with him attempting, by one bold charge, to retrieve the forianes of the day. 
The elder branch ot this family moved to Ireland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: and one of them, Edward Pottinger, led a body of mercenaries who 
did good service in the north of Ireland, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
His descendant, Thomas Poitinger, was the first sovereign of Belfast, aamed 
in a grant of a corporate charter of that town, in 1661, and was also high 
sheriff of his county when William the Third landed in Ireland, when, S 
his activity in supplying the army with men, money, and provisions, he ma- 
terially assisted his advance to the Boyne. Edward, the sherift’s brother, 
had the honoar of conveying the king to Ireland, but sailing the day after 
he had landed his Majesty, for the purpose of intercepting certain shi 
which were coming from France with supplies for James, he was lost, with 
all hiscrew. This Edward’s eldest son intermarried with the Lady Mary 
Dundonald ; and the eidest son of their union, Thomas Pottinger, 
the husband of Frances, daugbter of Eldred Curwen, Esq. of Workington 
Hall, Cumberland, and M. P for that county. The first child of that mar- 
riage was the Eldred Curwen Pottinger already named as the father of Sir 
Henry. Itmay be thought that the public care little for pedigree. This, 
however, is not the case ; we all feel that we know a man better when we 
are acquainted with his family, and the subject is not without some interest 
ofa psychological description. We are curious to see how far the tempera- 
ment of an individual is influenced by his ancestry, and, though far from 
materialisis, we — add, that in consequence of constitutional peculiarities, 
our characters are, in trath, often more than half-formed belore we are 
born. With this view before us, we may farther observe. that the mother 
of Sir Henry was nearly related to that knightly soldier, Sir Robert Rolle 
Gillespie, well known for his service in the East; and having thus shown 
that the subject of our memoir comes,‘ by,’ as the Gypsies say,‘ the four 
sides’ of a brave and vigorous*race, we close the topic of the family his- 
tory. 

‘Bir Henry Pottinger received his early education at the Belfast Academy, 
then conducted by the much-regarded Dr. Bruce ; but a strong predilection 
for the navy led to his going to sea while yet very young, in 1861, he 
made a voyage asa midshipman. In 1803, he went to India, having, through 
Lord Castlereagh, procured an appointment in the naval service there. On 
his arrival some friends of the family interfered, and prevented his joining 
that branch of the service, while they wrote home ocing his friend Lo 
Castlereagh to make him out a cadetship. In the mean time, he was placed 
at the college then existing in Bombay, to enable the military servants of 
the company to acquire a Enowtedes ot the eastern languages, and there, 
by his energy and application, !aid the foundation of the ee attainments 
by which he was afterwards distinguished. He made suc marked profi- 
ciency that he was soon selected as an assistant to teach the other cadets. 
In 1805, his appointment arrived from England, and in 1808, he accompa- 
nied Mr. Hankey Smith, brother of the late Sir Lionel Smith, on a mission 
to the Scinde. The mission effected nothing worthy of notice; but the 
talents of Mr. Pottinger, and his great intelligence in collecting useful in- 
formation, attracted much attention. About this — the government of 
India became much alarmed at the prospect of Napoleon’s invading India 
through Persia, a plan which he was long known to have entertained, and 
was apparently then about to put into execution. His ambassador had 
been received with distinguished attention at the Persian court, and his 
emissaries were actually engaged in gaining a knowledge of the localities. 
To meet those movements, Sir Hartford Jones was sent from England as 
ambassadur to Persia, and Sir John Malcolm was deputed as envoy there 
from the government of India. The instructions with which the latter was 
previded, directed him to ascertain the nature and resources of those coun- 
tries, through which an European army might march to Hindostan, and 
with this object sanctioned his employing, as political agents, such officers 
as he thought proper. On this becoming known, Captain Charles Christie 
an officer of tried intrepidity and discretion, and Mr. Pottinger, volunteered 
their services to explore the countries between the Indus and Persia, and 
their offer was accepted. Little was then known of these wide regions 
save that they were, for the most part, peopled by fierce and fanatic races. 
‘ The first tribe of Beloochees you meet wif.’ said a Candahar merchant to 
Mr. Pottinger—and he knew them well—‘are the Bezunjas, who care not 
for the king, the khan , God, or the prophet, but murder and plunder every 
person and thing they can lay hands on’ This was not encouraging, but 
it was not likely to deter men who had undertaken a public service, and 
for whom, indeed, danger and adventure had their own charms. 

The plan which the travellers adopted was this. There was at Bombay, 
a Hindovo of respectability aud of some wealth, who was for many years 
cuntractor for supplying the cavalry of the Madras and Bombay Presiden- 
cies with horses. He agreed to accredit them as his agents, and it was ar- 
ranged that, furnished with letters and bills by him, they should proceed to 
Kelat, the capital of Beloochistan, as if to purchase horses. ‘hey were 
atterwards to pursue such a route as circumstances might point out. The 
Hindoo contractor also sent one of his own men to accompany them to Ke- 
lat, and thus enable them the better to support their assumed characters.— 
They had witn them, besides, two Hindoostanee servants who were bound 
to them by large promises, aud who, in mauy difficulties, proved honest and 
true. 

On the evening of the 2nd of January, 1910, disguised as horse-dealers, 
they embarked in a small native boat at Bombay. On the 7th, they mado 
the coast of Guzerat, and on the 15th that of Scinde. Entering the bay of 
Sonmeeanee, to the westward of Scinde, they, on the sixteenth, anchored 
on the bar of the Poorally river. The bay of Sonmeanee—described as a 
noble sheet of water—is famed as having been the rendezvous of the fleet 
of Nearchus, by whom it was named the Port of Alexander, and Mr. Pot- 
linger remarks* that the description of it given by Dr. Vincent, from Arrian, 
corresponds precisely with its state and bearings at the present day. Our 
adventurers, who at first gave themselves out as European agents of the 
Hindoo horse-dealer, now underwent a farther metamorphosis, having their 
heads shaved, and adopting, in all particulars, the native costume. They 
had each a considerable sum in gold Venetians, to be used in case of neces- 
sity, and which they carried in belts fastened round their waists, beneath 
their clothes. Well as they were disguised, it is singular that they were 
but a few days in Beloochistan before they were found out. They were 
both recognized by a man who had been a water carrier to the mission to 
Scinde the year before, to which mission Captain Christie, as well as Mr. 
Pottinger, had been attached ; and this person ferthwith made his discovery 
known, although with no malicious motive. The Jemadar, or chief man of 
the village, on hearing that they were British officers, eame to them with 
the present of a goat, and they at once admitted that the water-carrier was 
right, but said that they had since entered into the employment of the Hin- 
doo horse-dealer. This explanation, happily, satisfied the simple Jemadar, 
and prevented any illconsequence that might have followed. We have 
soon afierwards another proof of how little they could rely on their true 
characters being concealed. A native who had shown them some kindness, 
read them a letter he bad just received from Scinde, warning him not to be 
accessory to the admission of the agents of the British government into the 
territories of his master, called the Jam, and stating that, notwithstanding 
their professions, the real object of the strangers was to explore the count 
and that with hostile views. They, however, eppealed confidently, a 
with success, to the papers of their friend, the Hindoo horse-dealer, authen- 
ticating them, as well as to the letters of credit, and added that the writer 
of that communication was influenced by personal objects, fearing that the 
port of Sonmeeanee, and the province in which it lay, would soon share, if 
not. monopolize, the commerce which was now flowing wholly through the 
near part of Scinde. They subsequently found that the Ameers of Scinde, 
jealous of their plans, had engaged agents to watch and frustrate them.— 
This circumstance, in addition to the dangers incidental to their undertak- 
ing, makes it marvellous that either of them survived it. 

Shey proceeded towards Kelat, the capital of Beloochistan, through the 
district of the Bezunjas, although strongly urged to take a less dangerous 
and more frequented rvute, and in this journey they made the acquaintance 
of Rahmut Kban, the robber chief of that tribe, who, fiercely swearing, 
told them ‘that a hare could not pass through his country if he chose to 
prevent it.’ On the 9th of February, they reached Kelat, which has since 
become well known, having been taken by our troops in 1839. Here they 
had opportunities of learning a good deal about the resources of the country, 
of seeing most of the various classes of its population, and of gatherin 
{rom the strangers they met with—‘ merchants, travellers, fakeers, an 
fortune-hunters’—information on the nature and geography of the remoter 
regions through which their route might lie. One of the characters whom 
* Travels in Beloochistan and Sciade. By Lieut. Henry Pottinger.— 
London. 1316.—p. 11. 
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they thus fell in with was a moollah, or priest, from Kirman, the capital of 


t province of that name in Persia. He had cume to Kelat in search 

pe piyowal go had been carried off in a seagen, or foray, and sold as a 
slave, and who, he found, was at that time ia Kelat, in the hareem of the 
Khan. This moollah had travelled from Kirman by Banpoor, in Kubistan, 
and Kej, the chief city of Mukran. As our adventurers contemplated ma- 
king their way through these far-off and then anknown countries, they took 
the deepest interest in all they could hear about them. They found the 
moollah a good observer, and having made some acquaintance with him, 
ro to return in his company by the same route, and that he should 
be eir guide until they made a purchase of horses in the Kirman market. 
The moment, however, that the thing was suggested to him, the priest swore 
‘by Mohammad and the king’s beard,’ that nothing could persuade him to 
venture back by the same route. ‘ Init,’ said he, ‘a person has two alter- 
uatives, and he who must choose either of them, the Lord and the prophet 
have pity on him! The one is, to wandder in an uninhabited waste, where 
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but as subjects of amusing discussion.” We may add that their cruel dispo 
sitions are never more strongly shown than when excited by their bigotry, 
which is extreme. On one occasion, Mr. Pottinger had, for his own pro- 
tection, to pass for a holy persov on a pilgrimage, and was called upon to 
repeat a Fostibee, or prayer of thanksgiving. This was unexpected, but he 
had the presence of mind and the skill to make so much of his slight ac- 

uaintance with the Mahomedan prayers as to pass unquestion:d. At ano- 
ther time, he was so unfortunate as to be obliged to take part in a contro- 
versy on some nice points of the Koran, but managed not only to escape 
detection, but gained credit for his learning and sound theology. Ouce, from 
the fairness of his feet, he was taken for a native prince, travelling in dis- 
guise. All Asiatics attach, he says, an idea of rank to fairness of colour, 
their own nobles being less dark than the commonalty, owing, perhaps, to 
their being brought up with greater care, and sheltered from the changes of 
the season. Fe adds, that though his feet were often blistered, he could 
never get them to assume the weather-beaten colour of his hands and face, 


neither water nor food are to be had; the other, to be among those dogs of | On a solitary occasion he so far lost his command of countenance, as to be 


Nharrooes, where you are to expect to be annibilated every breath you 
draw.’ He added, with a fervent prayer and hope that the Almighty might 
confound the whole race, ‘ that they had seized his horse, and plundered 
him of every article he was possessed of, not even sparing the clothes he 
wore.’ Neither, however, his misfortunes nor his pious wrath moved the 
determination of our travellers to attempt the track, by which, as we shall 
presently see, one of them adventured and went alone. 

Kelat is situated in a very elevated region, about 8,000 feet above tha 
level of the sea, and the cold in winter there is so intense, that our tra- 
vellers often found the water in the mushks, or leathern bags, a mass of 
ice, and at times, while washing their hands, say t at some of it which 
fell to the groun] was instantaneously frozen.* On the 6th of March, 
they left Kelat, ou their way to Nooshky, suffering much from the ex- 
treme cold, for they had neither warm clothing by day nor bed by night, 
and their road was through a bleak and barren mountainous district. On 
emerging from a narrow and deep ravine, the sides of which were of solid 
black rock, and nearly perpendicular, they saw before them, extending as 
far as the eye could reach, an ocean-looking scene, which proved to be 
the great deser', bearing, from the reflection of the sun upon the sand, the 
appenraece of water. This was an object of deep interest to them, not 
only from its sublimity, but because, at that period even the existence of 
a desert in that direction was questioned in India. Onreaching Nooshky, 
our adventurers came to the resolution of separating, and taking different 
routes across the desert, conceiving that a greater amount of geographical 
and statistical knowledge would be thus acquired, than by thew going 
over the same ground. We must pause to praise the zeal and self-denial 
which led to this determination, especially as in adopting it, Captain 
Christie and Mr. Pottinger were acting beyond, if not against their in- 
structions. ‘The former tevk the northern route by Heerat—a piace which 
was since made memorable by its nine months’ defence against the Per- 
sian army, conducted under the directions of Major Eldred Pottinger, 
brother to the subject of our notice. ‘The adventure through Persia in, 
first a southern, and then a westerly direction, was suggested to Mr. Pot- 
tinger. Their hope was—slender it must have been—to meet again at 
Kiram. Captain Christie counted on reaching Heerat, by Dooshak, in 
thirty days, and hoped that ‘wenty more would take him to Kirman—a 


compelled to admit that he was an European. This was at Purah, near 
Buvpoor. Looking at him steadily, the Khan’s brother said, ‘ If he did not 
himself say he was a Peerzaduh, | would swear that he was the brother of 
Grant,* the Firingee (or European) who was at Bunpoor last year.’ Mr. 
Pottinger said that he knew Graat, and was his friend ; that he was, himself, 
an European, but was engaged in the service of a Hindoo, and going to 
Kirman on his business. The chief, who had formed a liking for Grant, said 
that as he was his friend, no one should molest him. An amusing part of 
the incident 1s, that bis own faithful guide, who had accompanied him fora 
considerable time, wes enraged at the disclosure, and stoutly denied its 
trath. Relating some instance of his sancti y, aud dweliiog emphatically 
on his polemical rencouanters, he insisted that he was a Movsulman of sin- 
gular piety, and on bis way to the holy city of Mushed, in Khorasan. 

From Sheeraz, Mr. Pottinger proceeded to Istahan, and while there, had 
the great and unexpected pleasure of again meeting his friend and compan- 
ion, Captain Christie. 

‘Captain Christie,’ says Mr. Pottinger f ‘arrived in the city unknowing 
aud unknown, and went to the governur’s palace to request a lodging, which 
was ordered, when, by accident, one of the attendants observed that there 
were two Firingees in the Chiheel Setoon, and that he would possibly like 
to join their party. He accordingly came to the palace, and sent up a man 
to say he wished to speak with one of us, I went down, and as it was then 
quite dark, | could not recognise his features; and he, faucying me a Persian 
trom my dress. we conversed for several minutes ere we discovered each 
other. The moment we did so was one of the happiest of my life.’ 
the Persian army, and was unfortunately killed in a night attack made by 
the Russians on the Persian camp, on the 31st of October, 1812. He ap- 
pears to have been an officer of great promise, and there is a memoir of bis 
journey from Nooshky to Heerat, and thence to Isfahan, giveu in the appeu- 
dix to the ‘ Travels in Beloochistan.’ Mr. Pottinger proceeded by Bagdad, 
down the Tigris, to Bussorah, and from that by sea to Bombay, where he 
arrived in February, 1811, after an absence of thirteen months, In his pro- 
gress through Beloochistan to Sheeraz, he explured countries of which no- 
thing was known since Alexander the Great passed ihrough them on his 
return from India; and we may add, that his observations attest the accuracy 
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the way. The friends had scarcely separated when Mc. Pottinger re- 
ceived a letter from a Hindoo whom they had left at Kelat, acquainting 
him that two men had arrived there, sent by the Ameers of Scinde, to 
seize Captain Christie and himself, and carry them off to Hyderabad ; that 
they had assured the Khan of Kelat that these sirangers were no horse- 
dealers, but Eaglish officers, one of whom, at least, had been with the 
British envoy in Scinde the year before, and that they had come for the 
express purpose of surveying the country; that thus the Ameer’s men 
had obtained tae Kh .n’s permissicn to lay hold of them, provided they 
could satisfy him of the truth of what they stated, or prove them spies of 
any description. On reading this communication, Mr. Pottinger rejoiced 
that his companion had gone forward, and resolved to commence his own 
undertaking without delay. He accordingly set out from Nooshky on the 
25th of March, going through the desert to Sarawan, and thence made his 
way again through a vast desert of red sand, and over mountain, and moor, 
and marsh, and through forests and wild districts, inhabited by half- 
civilized tribes, to the remote city of Bunpoor, in Kohistan, and from that 
7 Nukeemabad to the capital of Kirman, and at length to Sheeraz. 
_We have no room to tell of his numberless adventures, of the various 
disguises he assumed, and of the dangers {from which they saved, or to which 


they sometimes exposed him. ‘These may be sufficiently indicated by his 
own remark, that ‘in those regions the most familiar topies of conversation 
are bloodshed and rapize, and habit bas brought the natives to view crimes 
at which human nature ought to shudder, not only with unconcerned apathy, 





*Travels in Beloochistan, p. 1. 

t Eldred Pottinger, a younger brother of Sir Henry, closed, at the early 
age of thirty-one, a life of such moving accident and strange adventure as 
might afford abundant interest for a separate notice’ Wecan but glance 
at a few of the incidents of his career, and refer, fur a somewhat more full 
account of him, to the United Service Journal for April, 1844, p 637. He 
was born in August, 1811; was early sent to the military college at Addis- 
combe, and in the year 1828, proceeded to Bombay, as an artillery cadet. 
In 1832, he was appointed to a lucrative regimental staff situation at the 
Presidency, but was afterwards, at his own desire, nominated to a Jess 
— pos!, but one more to his mind, the second in command of a 

ody of irregular horse. After being about two years in this employment, 
an offer, which he had repeatedly made, to explore the difficult passes in 
the great chain of mountains to the westward of the [ndus, was accepted 
by the supreme government, and accordingly, in 1836, he started in dis- 
guise, and accompanied by a few followers, on an expedition with this ob- 
ject. After mauy dangers, he reached Heerat just before the Persian 
army commenced its celebrated siege of that place. Kamran, the infam- 
ous Vizier, at first threatened to treat him as a spy, but he soon assumed 
there a very distinguished position. He saw that it would not be for the 
interest of England that Persia should obtain possession of this fortress, 
and though unauthorized by his government in this particular, and even 
ignorant of their wishes, he offered his services to instruct the people ot 
Heerat in the defence of their city. For the nine months during which 
the siege continued, he directed the construction of all the defensive 
works, and on many occasions was engaged hand to hand with the enemy 


ple, that the dry beds of mountain torrents served often as roads, bat were 
subject to the danger mentioned by the Greeks, of the water rushing down 
so suddenly as to render escape not easy. Otten. too, he found them, as 
noticed in Arrian, filed with jungle; and he confirms that author’s account 
of the abundance of the asalceiiva plant, and of ‘the singular love which 
the people there have for it, mixing it as a dainty with their food,} and their 
persons and the air around being scented with its efluvia. The plant grows 
pative on the mountains in the northern parts of Beloochistan, whence it is 
collected and carried to marke! ; but the asa‘@ ida which comes to India is 
carried from the mountains in Khorasan, anu is one of the staple commo- 
dities of Heerat. 

On his return to India, Mr. Pottinger was appointed to the persona) staff 
of Sir Evan Nepean, Governor of Bombay, and was soon after sent by him 


at the court of the Peishwa, at Poonah. A few days before the Mahratia 
war of 1816 broke out, he had an escape of a singular character Having 
been on Jeave of absence at Bombay, Mr., now C :ptain Pottinger, was re- 
turning to Poonah, and was bringing with him tiree horses which he had 
purchased at the Presidency. He reached Wargaon, a village of twenty- 
four miles from Poonah, at mid-day, and haltea at the Traveller's House. 
There he met two young officers, brothers, ot the name of Vaughan, who 
belonged to the Madras army, and were on their way to join their regiments, 
While they were all seated at luncheon, several Mahratta horsemen passed 





the house. Captain Pottinger, trom his knowledge of the feeling of the 
country at that time, and his acquaintance with the native character, sus- 
pected their intentions, and, having mentioned his strong impressions tothe 
other officers, ordered out the besi§ of his horses, and enireated them to do 
the same, Offering to guide them across the country, which he assured them 
he knew well, as he had ofien hunted there. The brothers, however, de- 
clined, insisting on it that they were quite safe, and that the natives would 
notdare to injurethem. Seeing that his appeals were unavailing, Captain 
Pottinger, taking an opportunity when the horsemen were at some distance 
from bim, rode off ac:oss the country, and though pursued at once, and 
closely, for twenty miles, got safely into the camp at Poonah. The two 
young brothers, most melancholy to relate, were seized, aud driven on foot 
four miles to Tnlaogaon, where they were hanged upon the same tree, one 
brother being torced to put the rope on the other’s neck! For this cruel 
outrage, the Peishwa’s territory was seized by the British government, auda 
Brahmin, who was the immediate instigator of the act, was corfioed tur -ife. 
During this Mabratta-war, Captain Pottinger accompained the Residen 

to vhe field, and had a narrow escape at the battle of Khirkee. On the ter- 
mination of the campaign, Mr. Elphinstone, who soon saw his great abili- 
ties, appointed him to the important but !aborious offices of judge and re- 
venue collector of an immense tract of newly-conquered country, known 
| after as the Collectorate of Ahmeed-Nuggar but which has been since di- 
| vided, as being too large for the care of one fanctionary. The duties of 
| these situations engaged him until the year 1825, and such were the talents, 
fimrness, and integrity with which he discharged them, that, while tho re- 
; venue exceeded ail expectation, his name was venerated by the natives, 
| and is to this day remembered by them with affection and respect. In 
1825, complaints having been made to the home authorities by the civil ser- 











in repulsing the atcacks, The order issued by the Governor-General of | ants of the company, that employments which of right belonged to them, 


India, on the occasion of the siege being raised in Septomber. 1827, marks | Were held by military officers, Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor ot Bombay, | ab, where indeed ! 


with his highest approval the part taken by Lieutenant Pottinger in this 
achievement. On his return to India he was appointed agent in the Ko- 
hisian, or hill conntry, and stationed at Charukur, with a Ghorka rezi- 
ment, about a thousand strong, and several officers under him. While 
here, he discovered the seeds of the Affizghan insurrection, and made in- 


| fearing that Captain Pottinger might be removed to eome situation where 
| his talents would be comparatively lost, offered him the appointment of Re- 
| sident in Kutch, to which province be proceeded in the May of that year, 
| Kutch, situated about five hundred miles north-west ot Bombay, is two 
| hundred miles in its greatest length by about forty in breadth, and was at 


Captain Christie was directed to remain in Persia, to assist in organising | 


and re-passed on the road, which was about one hundred yards in frout of | haps fuined for ever. 





of the humble classes, who had been long oppressed by their arrogant Raj- 
poot chiefs he changed the aspect of affairs, and, in a few yeuls, made 
Kateh the most flourishing and happy of the small states of India. The 
young prince was placed under the care of an accomplished gentleman 
then serving with his regiment in the East, and now known a6 an able 
officer, Colonel Jobn Crofton, of her Majesty’s sixth foot, Guided by him, 
the prince learned to attend to the affairs of his country, and became re- 
matkable for a love of jastice and devotion to his duties. It is not to be 
supposed that these works of peace, and labours ol refurm, were carried out 

without the obstacles which upright functionaries usually meet with. Au 
instance may selve to show the perplexing knavery which fivurished there, 
and which has always been of ready growth in Iudia. A petty chief, no- 
torious for the profligacy of his life, and the ruived condition of his ex- 
chequer, brought forward a claim to the customs and all other rights of 

one ot the cbief ports of the country. This he supported by forged docu- 

ments, which, all who are acquainted with India know, are often fabrica- 

ted with such dexterity as to render it difficalt for the most learsed patives 
to detect them. The chief got up his case so plausibly and so well, that 
he gained over the support, not only of the assisiants of the Resident, but 

strange to say, of the government of Bombay, who, notwithstanding the 
confidence which was due to the judgment and integrity of their long-tried 
servant, the Resident, decided ve his opinion, and in favour of the claim. 
Colonel Pottinger, however, still supported the Rao, and the question being 
referred to the home authorities, was not set at rest for many years. Then, 
afer the Resident had suffered much from the anxieties and jabours be had 
to encounter iu this strange affair, a conspiracy remarkable for the effroat- 
ery with which it was maintained, was at length crushed by the final di- 
rections of the government in England. wes ; 

In 1831, Colonel Pottinger was selected by Lord William Bentin k to 
undertake a mission to Seinde, the chief object of which was the opening 
of the river Indus to al! nations. ‘This was completely successful, although 
the Ameers had interposed every obstacle which double-dealing and false- 
hood could suggest, and the mission returned to Kutch in June, 1832, The 
information collected on this occasion was of the utmost importance, and 

roved of signal service when Lord Keane's force, advanced through 
Scinde and by the Indus in 1838 9. From the period ot the retarn of this 
mission in 1832, to 1339, Colonel Pottinger was engaged in the great la- 
bours he had undertaken in Katch. It was through his intervention, aud 
owing to his firmuess, that the mission under the lamented Burnes was per- 
mitted to pass up the Indus, in 1834, and great ws the opposition he had 
to overcome, alihough its only stated object was to convey a present Oi four 
English dray horses from our King William 1V., to Runjeet Sing, Prince ot 
Lahore. In 1838, Colonel Pottinger again proceeded wo Sciude, to nego 
ciate the terms of the passage of Sir John Keane's army, then about to ad- 
vance to Cabul, on which occasion his firmness aud lurbearance were o gain 
and alike displayed, and the arrangements were made without fecourse to 
h-stilities, which it was mostdesirable, but, in the state uf feeling at the 
time, not easy to avoid. While the treaty was pending, Sir John Keane's 
furce lay close to Hyderabad, and one day, as Cul. Pottinger was returniug 
from an interview with the Ameers there, he was hooted aud pelted by the 
populace. Our troops, and all around him, enraged at the insult thus ofer- 
ed to their envoy, were eager toavenge, but he steadily turbace any hostile 
movement, and calmly pursuing his object, gained it without a compromise 
of dignity. For these many, and great public services, ber Majesty was, 
in 1839, pleased to make him a baronet, and he, at the same lime, receiv ed 
the highest approbation, both of the supreme government of india, anc ot 
the ministry at home, Climate, anxiety, and fatigue now began to tell upon 

his health. He had been long living in une of the most trying provinces of 
India, and engaged in du'ies which, in any country, would wear most men 

down. His triends, alarmed for his safety, pressed bim to take some reaxa~ 
tion, and try the effect of change of air, but could not induce him to leave 
his post antil our army bad safely advanced to the northern frontier of 
Scinde ; he then proceeded to Bombay, but soon returned to his station at 

Kuteh, Sir Henry is not more remarkable for his judgment than for his 
untiring indusiry, as the following circumstances muy sullice to show. 
-] When Lord Keaue’s force moved by the Indus and Scinde, an expendi- 
ture of a million sterling took place; and many of the staff officers, to save 


‘ P r ; juties, gave orders 
as an assistant to the Honourable Mouuistewart Elphiostone, the Resident | ‘rouble of and expedite the performance of their own Cuties, gave « 


for sums of monty, large and small, or scraps of paper, aud ail these items, 
however trifling, were to be entered in Sir Henry s pobiic accounts. After 
| several attempts to have these accounts made out by a native accountant, 

he was obliged to take them in hand himsel!, aod, novwithstanding the enor- 
| mous labour of the task, and his infirm health, closed ihem in so satisiac- 
tory form as to elicit high compliments from the auditor generar, oir 
Henry, we have beard, remarked to Lord Auckland, that had death, o! te 
return to Europe trom sickness, prevented his uccomplishi g this under- 
| taking, his character as an honest man might have been assailed, aud per- 








Conclusion next week, 


LITERARY RETROSPECT OF THE DEPARTED. 
BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


I was leaving the reading-room of the British Museum, in the olden 
times, when the door of that revered sanctuary Opened on a narrow stalr- 
| case, and led intoa dark alley, when a soft elderly voice suid bebind me. 

* Pray, sir, does it rain?” 

‘In torrents,’ L replied, beginning, ¢ Anglaise, to unfold a Dew silk 
umbrelle, without in the least regarding the wauts aud woes of the speaker 

| beh nd me. We stwod, nevertieiess, for some moments side by side at the 
| door, which opened vn alittle platform whence you descended to the dark 
| barrow steps or alley below, partitioned off from the great cuurt to the right. 
I think I see, even now, our very position. She,a love, low-statured, el- 
derly woman, dressed in the approved dowdy style adopted by lady autuor- 
€sses in the reading room ; I, that nondescript creature, a literary soldicr, 
|a kind of Tadpole creature, just shaping into a distinct exisienco ofimy 
own, just feeling that J could stretch out my legs, and swim about on my 
own account, instead of being always at the mercy of my commanding off- 
cer, a mere machine, an insect, a very drudge iv existence. 

But the lady who stocd beside me was then apparently about fifty-six o: 
fifty-seven years of age; so I should have guessed. Stie was so alight and 
so decrepid as to be old of herage. if remember aright, there was not a 

good feature in her face; yet the face on the whole pleased. ‘The eye was 
| pleasant, and there was an infinite good nature in her smile. 
| The rain was abating, and numbers of the literate crew, who had been 
| patting on their great-coats, now rusbed pastus ; hasieuing by the automa- 
ton sentinel, and passing into the court, hurried to their homes. Where? 
To garrets perchance, or cellars in which the dark 
| rooms of the Museum might seem, by contrast, to be a palace. Some to a 
| scanty dinner, others to coffee houses ; some, perhaps, to wander through 
the streets, or pick up a few brief hours of comfort where they could, hav- 
| ing only a night’s lodging to call their own. 


| "There were then but few ladies among the readers, my friend of the shag- 





stant and repeate! representations to Cabul, which were wholly disre~ this period governed by a Regency, the Prince Rav Daislujee being a child | 8y tippet being one of the few ; we were almost left alone, and the dow: 


garded. When this fatal rebellion at length broke out, Lieutenant, or, as 
we should call him, Major, Pottinger, for he held that brevet rank, made, 
with his companions, a desperate defence, but they were compelled to 


evacuate their forts, and to attempt retreating to Cabul. * During the 


night,’ says the periodical above referred to, ‘the sinall body, enfeebled | 


by famine and disease, were attacked by thousands of infuriated Afighans 
and, after a desperate struggle, the whole were destroyed, with the excep. 
tion of Major Pottinger, Lieutenant Haughton, and one poor Sepoy. Both 
officers had received dreadful wounds, and Lieutenant Haughton had lost 
his arin. In this terrible situation, surrounded on all sides by the watch- 
fires of the enemy, and by blood-thirsty fanatics secking their destruction 
the presence cf mind and daring spirit of Major Pottinger saved himse if 
and his companions. During their journey over fastnesses and wilds of 
the most fearful description, Lieutenant Haughton, overcome with agony 
and weakness, fell from his horse, and earnestly implored to be left to die 
His companion, with a nobleness of heart which is, probably, unpar lleled. 
dismounted, and swore never to leave him. This generous devotedness 
was rewarded, for in an hour or two Mr. Haughton was enabled to re- 
sume his journey, aud by the most singular coolness, presence of mind 
and intrepidity, in passing directly through the sentinels of the enemy, 
rostead of endeavouring todetour, they arrived safely in the British camp.’ 
The disasters of Cabul immediately followed. Major Pottinger was placed 
at the head of the political department, but his suggestions were unattend- 
ed to, and in a despatch announcing their projected retreat he says 
* Here ends the Comedy, or rather Tragedy of Errors.’ rds 
owing, in a good part, to his exertions that he and his fell W-Captives 
were released. ‘the moment he obtained his freedom, he accor panied 
our forces to Charukar, where he was of great use from his knowledge of 
the country. 


On his return to India, instead of obtaining the distinction to which he 


was entitled, Majer Pottinger was unhappily overlooked, and remanded 


to his regime t do duty as a lieutenant. 
that this unw . 
s! attered by 
for awhile , 


15th, 1843, 


wounes and faithful service. A change of climate to China 
tored his health. He died at Hon 


It was afterwards | 


There is much reason to fear | 'olerable 
thy tre:tment preyed upon his: high spit it, and on a frame | itself d 


g Kong, on November | eight years oid 


of only four or five years old. His father, Rao Barmaljee, had been de- 
| throned by the British government, for reasons which it is not our pro- 
| vince to discuss, and the country was now governed by a Punyagat, that 

is, by five persons, of whom the Resident was one. On entering on their 
| charge, they found it labouring under the ordinary consequences of bad go 
| Vernment—anarchy, and corruption—which evils were for a time increased 
| by the presence of a British force of 10 000 men, stationed there to watch 
} the Sciudians ; the prices of the necessaries of life being much augmented 
' by the addition of sach numbers—with their hosts of followers. The pro- 
| vince was also harassed by armed plunderers who had fled from justice in 
| Kutchinto the adjacent deserts, and who retarnod with other desperate 
| characters, to roband oppress the industrious part of the population ; there 

Was, moreover, adisposition amoog many of the people to attempt the res- 


| toration of the late ruler, who had been permitted to reside in the capital | 


0! Bhooj, near bisson. In this wretched state of affairs, the new Resident, 
| who had now graduated to the rank ofc »lonel, applied himseif to redress 
| the evils which were appearing all around him aod by a course of proceed- 
| Ing at once firm and conciliatory, by equal justice, and affording protection 
\——_— a 
| * The late Captain Grant, of the Bengal Native Infantry. This enter- 
| prising officer landed, in 1809, at Gwutwur, in Mukran, penetrated inland as 
| far as the latitude of Bunpoor (within sixteen miles of Purah), returned by 
| a different route, along the coas', to Bunda Abbas, and thence, by sea, to 
| Bombay.— Travels iu Beloochistan,’ p. 163, note. 

+ Travels in Beloochistan, p. 242. 
+ ‘In retarn for our present of aslice of meat,’ says Mr. Potiinger, 
| ‘ Boodboo (a naive of Seisian) brought us one evening, at dinner-time, what 
he prized as a much greater delicacy, and on which he eXpatiated with all 
the Zeal and rapture of a protessedepicare. This was a tender young asa- 
feptida plan!, stewed in rancid butler; and our polite friend could hardly be 
| persuaded that we were serious when we declared that we could not relish 
the gout of the dainty be had prepared for os—indeed the smell was not 
» lor the green plant is even more rank avd nauseous than the drug 





$ The horse which, by his speed, thus saved his master’s life, was then 

a. He lived to the year 1824, and carried his owner—no light 
we ght ’ } i . , 
1ght——Up to Nearly that period. 


-was closed behind us, before I said, 

‘You may as weil accept halt of my umbrella, ma’am, as you have 
not one.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ was her ready reply, and we descended the steps into the 
dark alley beneath. We passed under a sort of archway, and stood in the 
paved court, whence rose a noble flight of steps to the stately old building 
Montague House; I say rose, for even a3 I pen these lines, sume fragment 
of those venerable stairs is carried piecemeal from the place it eo long has 
occupied. Montague House, with its poiuted, turreted tops, tts Anglo- 
French aspect, its whole air recalling the nobleman's house of old, is level- 
led with the ignoble dust of Montague Place; the Jast specimen of the 
town residence of our former nobility is gone, the abode of Halifax is gone 
—gone is the court air, Which you trod with a conscious gentility, 25 you 
paced along it, avd tried to fancy yourself some guest about to be u- iored 
by lacqueys into the great ball of Montague House; going, or gone, 's e 
screen which separated the court from the street, which severed the ‘tteree 
from the throng, the studious from the busy. We reached that ver) spas oe 
A hugely fat porter, in the royal livery then guarded the entrance ; Low We 
notice man, a much civiller fellow, looks at you, and lets you p#s® fat ose 
days, there was the remnant of a reception, an introduction by on? 
and I can remember the day when | thought that same porter @ vely Yae 
gentleman indeed. We reached the entrance, and here were stepper: A 
row of backney coaches, large enough to hold ten such peop? 48 By Com: 
panion, stretched in front, : ‘Toe 

‘Thank you, sir,’ again said the lady cheerfully, ‘and co0G Morning 
Now, I dare say,’ she added, ‘I shall have to iniroduice myse.) \» you, 
though we have met sv often in the reading-room. Miss Benger. —" 

‘ludeed ! is it possible !’ were the words I was about to proter, out I 
checked myself, and said, . 

* I felt assured I had the honour of conducting a lady &- BO COMMON mer, 
bowed, handed her into a coach, and walked aw®y-, ; ss 

Such was my first introduction to the pleasing writer on Anne Boleyt 
and ‘ Elizabeth of Bohemia.’ Has she dabbled in Marvy Queen of te 
too? Miss Benzer was the most fortunate of author sre8, | rv far ie, Wil Or 
own day, so fur exceeded her merits as a Writer. : She Leld @ bigh p/uce 
among the literary women of her time, and sbe would in this hay 
no place at all, 
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It was afterwards my fortane to see herin society. She lived in astreet 
east of Tovenham-court road; [ am fain to say, it was Doughty street. 
Here she eutertsined her friends with intellectual Bohea, weak as their 
wils who drank it, with innocent finger-biscuits, and gentle negus. ‘Yet 
these meetings were pleasant enough, cheered by the ease and good hu- 
mour of the hustess, Here have [ met Dr. Kitchener, Harvey, the author 
of the ‘ Convict Sbip,’ Miss Spence, who, with Lady Bulwer Lytton, years 

0, concocted a novel, entitled, ‘Dame Rebecca Berry, or the days of 
Charles the Second.’ Poor Miss Spence looked litile as if she had anything 
to do with Charles the Secoad. She might ave been maid of honvar to 
Queen Anne ; just that sort of safe person one might have trusted near a 
young heir apparent in acourt Her chief celebrity rested, if I remember 
aright, on some Romauce, which no one ‘ had even been able tu meet with,’ 
and which she generally wrote down the title for the enquiring, twice or 
thrice in the course of the evening. She was also related toa Lady Isabel - 
la Spence, and somehow or other to Fordyce’s sermons. { am sure I know 
not how, but she is always associated with them in my mind. At Miss 
Benger’s too, | met with that singular ill-starred being, Lady C——-—e 
L—b.* She was a gentle, lady-like little woman, with slight remains of 
comeliness, yet pleasing from the delicacy of her appearance. The neat- 
ness and finish of her attire was striking, where all others seemed to have 
dressed extempore ; a streamer there, a feather here. Miss Benger, it 1s 
true, retained the proprieties of age, but Miss S——e sported yellow tur. 
bans with blue muslin dresses, and there were still more remarkable figures 
even thao she was, in the room, But to return to Lady C——e L——b. 
There was nothing in her aspect of that passion which breathes in every 
line of Glenarvon, that most remarkable and powerful book, which passion 
could alone have dictated. There was none of that impatience and daring 
se!f- wil! to be detected ia her passive manner aud soft voice, which betray- 
ed her into the maduess of stabbing herself for Byron’s love. All was 
lady-like, correct, somewhat uninteresting, perbaps a little sad; but who, 
that could write Glenarvon, would not be sad ? It is a book which banishes 
smiles, and is yet too mournfal and appalling, from the view it gives of the 

naked human heart, for tears. 

Beside her stood two young fair beings, since, well-known to fame— 
then intent only on each other. The one in the dawn of his far-tamed 
manhood, with the light hair curling on his fair high brow, his eyes 
aparkling with that genius which has left undying trophies of his powers. 
The other, was a creatuce, matured in form, yet young, exquisite in 
figure, and comely, rather than beautiful in countenance, for the features 
wanted elevation. She stood bending over Lady C e, her dark hair 
braided back over a brow of ivory, her neck and arms much bared, for 
her dress was classical. It was a simple frock of dark hue, the sleeves 
short, and contined by a band—a band decorated with some antique pat- 
tern running round the waist and bosom. Her complexion was match- 
less. Yet upon her, and upon bim who then woo’d her to smiles and 
conversation, the hand of fate rested. ‘heir destiny, half spun out, has 
been tangled and knotty, never shail their yarn mingle again.t 

One day 1 missed Misa Benger at the reading-room of the Museum. She 
had been, in fact, almost the only lady there, except the late Miss Emma 
Roberts, who was then composing her ‘ Wars of the Roses.” The labour 
necessary for that work seemed to be sorely against her natural disposi- 
tion, which was to observe,—to narrate common matters distinctly—to 
analyse the characters of society. She was not born for an historian ; and 
her steady eye often wandered trom the old chronicler’s page to other ob- 
jects. She was then a fat, short woman, about thirty, with a kind, easy 
addres?; and the best deseriber of places that 1 ever knew. A person of 
infinite common sease—of little talent; yet she has written the best book 
on India extant—one which puts you in perfect posses-ion of the mode of 
daily life there; which shows you how your piano-forte will split in two, 
and your scissors rust; how large bats and foul insects will fly about your 
chamber, and even establish themselves on the ceiling, if the housemaid- 
man (I know uo other term for him) be not vigilant. It is the best anti- 
dote to the emigration-marriage-propensities of civilian-hunting young 
ladies, to read Miss Roberts on India. Alas! she fell a victim to that 
climate which she so well describes; and sank under the fatal disease 





which it engenders, during her last visit to these shores. Her friends | 


had in vain warned and entreated her not to go. Her authorship, agree. 
able, though slight, is said to have been more profitable than that of most 
literary ladies. It was her sole resource as a maintenance; yet she had 
saved money enough to support herself when the power of writing failed. 
Kind, cheerful, and estimable, Emina Roberts is still justly regretted.— 
Let me take one lingering look at the reading-room in which s/ie, and 
others less fortunate than she, have passed so many hours. I think I en- 
ter it now—the door slamming behind me. I stand, aud look on count- 
less heads bowed down upon thick tomes. Noone ever looks up, save (I 
speak of bygone years) one aged man, with long white locks, whu used 
to come there every day, to read the newspapers. This was Jeremy Ben- 
tham. I think [ see his venerable head close by the fire-place now ; or 
catch 2 gliinpse of this face, and quick eye. He vanished, and his place 
is empty; and who misses him ? 

Woaderful, one tituks, must that necessary knowledge be which is ac- 
cumulated within these walls. I was never stadeut enough not closely to 
observe my neighbours, Among them there came day after day to the 
same place, a dusky-looking gentieman, with a lack lustre eye and lack- 
polish boot, His regularity was exemplary. Day after day some old- 
lookisg books were handed down to him, und day afier day he read them 
through—straight through, as my curiosiiy enabled me to decide. At the 
same hour each day he looked at his watch, and disappeared. One day I 
had the curiosity to look at his studies. He was reading the ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine’ straight through paper after paper. Shade of Mr. Urban! 
where does thy sainted spirit rest?—look dowu upoa thy votary, whose 
mental digestion can Compass thy dry-as-dust papers upon Clamber in 
Cornwall, or subterranean passages ia Wales,—thy head-cracking research- 
es, and dull jocalarities. Look upon him who has rescued from their ob- 
scurity thy recondite jokes and thy unpalatable descriptions. 

Why is it that the nace of Mr. Urban always has an association in my 
miud with the late much to be-lamented Mr. Upcott?’ They were (for I 
suppose Mr. Urban to have had a sensible existence under some less pleas. 
ing name,—l dare say he was a pompous, bow- wow, dogmatic sort of old 
bugbear, wh» made his poor contributors tremble), they were—peace to 
the shade of Mr. Upcott!—congenial spirits; 1 should say, fed from their 
birth upon the curtosities of literature; delighting, not in her broad paths, 
but in ber little byways; curious in the contents of her waste paper bas- 
kets ; true lovers of those scraps and fragments which appear, even when 
united, so di-joiuted in the * Gentleman’s Magazine’ (it should be the ‘ Old 
Gentleman's Magazine,’) and which one always felt, in looking over Mr. 
Upcott’s reposiiory, wanted some connexion, some annotations, some run- 
ning commentary to present them truly to the mind with interest. 

I do not suppose there was any actual resemblance really between these 
two great men. Mr. Urban [ can pictare to myself in a singlebreasted coat 
one hand in his bosom, the other grasping a manuscript ; a round wig on; 
a pair of spectacles, of course; a sort of a bull-dog face, with grey eyes, 
that looked at you imperiously,—and read you your desiiny, or the destiny 

. ’ . 
of your manuscript, in proper colours. He was thin, too, Mr. Urban, I 
would almost undertake to swear; with ‘ong shanks, square toes, a most 
insulting propriety of manner, and a decided air of Superiority dowa to his 
very shee-ties. He took the name of Urban (or I'm belied) to conceal his 
natural arrozancs and antiquarian pride, 

Now, in Mr. Upcott's countenance, air, figure, good-nature spoke out 
involuntarily. 1! you walked behind him, and locked at his broad back 
and round shoulders, you would say he was a very benevolent fellow. He 
was less than the middle size, and more than thick; his face was broad: 
and his homely features were incessantly distended with a m sry laugh. 
The only time that | ever saw him ruffed was after an interview with a 
certain great political lord. net famed tor courtesy, to whom Mr. Upcott 
had an introduction, for the purpose of showin his autographs This 
nobleman, fitful in his kindness, eitber did not understand the merits of Mr. 
Upcott’s researches, for they were opposed to his utilitarian notions, or he 
had not time to enter into the question which the antiquary wished to pro- 
pose. 1 fancy | hear the short colloquy between thein. Mr Upcott bad 
been waiting in b--—y Square some time. He had sent in his letter of iu 
troduction. No reply. At last, with his mouth full of the sand wich which 
he was eating post haste, previous to going to the House of Lord 


vivot : s, in came 
the great man; the shadow of his tall, gaunt figare abumnbrated the shorter 
pbruportions of the antiqaary, as he stood demurely, for once in his life, be- 


lore him. What a coutrast they presented !—the one yellow, lean, rest- 
ess, impetuous, as if the spirit could scarce be contained within its earthly 
bounds,—bis large features in perpeimal movement,—bis quick eye Speak. 
ing ere yet his lips articulated a sound ; the other, his deep-red complexion 
proclaiming, in plaiu terms, ‘| am apoplectic,’—his clear blue eyes laugh- 
ing involun! irily,—bis fizure so set aNd stable seemed like the representa- 
tive of the Belles Lelires, ander their more placid and vegetative aspeet,— 
the philosophy that eats and driaks, at wellas reads and writes; the phi- 
osophy of the bottle and of the fireside. But, to resume,—the two, who 
met thua for the first and last time, gazed at each other for an instant. 


; ‘Upcou! | nut! epeated the nobleman,—* your name is [ peott. J 
ion't remember apything about you, sir. You must call again, if you please, 
or lam too late now.—I've been detained ’ 

Lady Cuarvline Lambe. t Sir Edward and Lady Bulwer. 





of his native humour; but he spoke to the walis,—the great man had turned 
round, and disappeared. 

‘1 have knowa many noblemen in my day,’ said Ugcott, as be came back 
to me, glowing as if just half-baked in a furnace; ‘bat | never met with 
such inselence as this, Ze was too late fur bis appointmeut ; J am too late 
for mine. I was wo have called on Lady L., who is making a collection of 
franks; but Lam too late. Lought to have met some American gentleman, 
touching my autographs, to day; but I am too late. I have been talking te 
those dusty chairs and tables for these two hours.’ 

His face was positively reddened with anger; but his nature was pot 
prone to that sentiment. He scon forgot, he never forgave the rudeness 
which the professed lover of literature had shown to one of the most indus- 
trious of her servants, He hastened back to the solace of his own comfort. 
able home in Islington, there to overcome, in the contemplation of his trea- 
surcs, the indignity he had suffered. He had put on his best black coat, too, 
and his newest of hats, with a touch of the broad brim of the olden time 
about it. He never could look the gentleman ; but he had always a touch 
about him above the common herd of men. He walked like a sensible 
man. 8S» he went back to his home—a home, I will venture to say, by far 
the greatest curiosity in London. 

It was situated in Middle Street, Islington, where its owner had resided 
some thicty or torty years, el ways, [ believe, talking of moviug, and lament- 
ing that he was so out of the way, and saying that if the Bntish Museom 
would buy bis autographe, he would take a house in the Regent’s Park ; 
but more he never did, save, | suppose, to be buried within the precincts of 
that great tall charch which gives a dignity even to Islington. From the 
garret tothe ground fluor the house was filled,—it was stuffed with auto 
graphs and old newspapers. There was not a room that was not lined with 
the epistles of the great departed,—that was not furnished by the expres- 
sions of their will, by the outpoarings of their sorrows, or by the effusions of 
their joys. The more precious of these documents were locked up in cases; 
many, however, were simply laid upon shelves. ‘The house was old fasb- 
ioned, and full of small comfortable roome, in every one of which a fire was 
always lighted, in order to preserve these documevts from damp. The 
autographs amounted to mauy thousands: the largest collection in Europe, 
—i was going to say, in the world; but one never can answer for what 
China may have in her possession, How good Mr. Upcott acquired this 
mass of papers I never exactly knew,—how he first betook himself to the 
task of collecting, I know not,—it was, | suppose, his destiny—certainly, his 
delight, but a delight alloyed with disappointment. The hope, the end of 
bis being, was the desire to see his beloved autographs established in the 
British Museum. They were offered to the trustees of the Museum for ten 
peg pounds, and refused. Atone time the Awericans, were in treaty 
ur them. 

‘ 1t will break my heart,’ said the enthusiastic collector to me, ‘ if they go 
to America; yet | fear they must.’ 

I know not bow the treaty ended,—but end it did. Neither am I pre- 
pared to say what has really become of this unrivalled collection, nor whe- 
ther the public is ever to possess it. One sunny morning I called on Mr. 
Upcott. He was smart and trim, and bis huuse looked the very picture of 
comfort; fora certain degree of arrangement, a stamp of order pervaded 
the house. The laugh of the lighthearted collector was heard as he opened 
the door, aud said, 

* Welcome to Dryasdusi’s abode. [am ina very remvte corner here,’ he 
added, * Islington is nzt what it was, Do you know, sir, it was the resi- 
dence of varivus celebrated persons? Gay,’ [ think he said, * once lived in 
Islington. Pope, also. The neighbourhood is much altered of late,’ he 
continued ; ‘Lused to have a neighbour or two, but [ stand here alune now. 
But, there’s something handsome about our church, sir; dua’t yoa think 
so 1—a good spire, sir; and a spire’s not what you see every day ’ 

He then hastened to show me his autographs. He had letters from 
every crowned head of every state, from the Eimperor of Russia down to 
an Elector, ora Palgrave. But that whick be most loved to dwell upon 
was a letter in doggrel verse from the poet Cowper to one of his friends; less 
rare, but more pleasing, than the scrawl of Queen Elizabeth, or the mandate 
of some Plantagenet monarch. He had the original letter found in Felton, 
the assassin’s hat, wh n he shot the Duke of Buckingham This Mr. Upcott 
lithographed ; and he was wont to give to favoured triends a copy of it. He 
opened drawer alter drawer ; taking out such papers as made you convers- 
ant with the mighty, and the guilty dead, as caused you te think they were 
still alive, perhaps among the number of your correspondents. You seemed 
to dive into their thoughts, and to know their ways; and the easy, 
familiar, everyday sort of way in which our friend Dryasdust spuke ot 
them, confirmed the delusion. You lived, in idea, with putentates and 
kings; with kdwara the Confessor, and Eiward the Black Prince. [ don’t 
kuow bat that you might evea have a touch at Rufus. ‘The smallest of 
your acquaintance was Napoleon; you luxuriaved tor a time in these delu- 
sions, aud then, louking round, found yourself in a small room at Islington, 
| with a bright modern fire, a canary-bird singing in the window, your good 
= looking at you throagh his spectacles, and a cab waiting for you at the 

oor, 

He is gone; the centre of one of those numerous literary cliques which 
are dissolved by the death of one or two of its chief suppurts, the main 
preps of its perishable tenement. Of these how many, aud how great 
variety have | wituessed. I have seen the circle arouad Mackintosh’s din- 
ner-table. I have enjoyed the amiable conversation of Sismoudi; and have 
smiled at the polished wit of Conversation Sharpe. I have been dazzled 
by the brilliancy of L E. L. | have listened to Coleridge. [ have been 
dogmatized by Parr. I have mingled with Birmingham Dissenters; and 
held converse with Dr. Rees, the learned editor of the ‘ Cyclopwiia.’ I 
have encouutered the Antiburgher, Dr. Jamieson. | have worshipped Ra 
mohun Roy, as circled ia shaw!s, and with ladies, he sat in what I might 
have called stately stupidity, had [ dared to do so, amid the saloons of the 
opulent and leitered. I have watched the enfeebled, but brightly glim- 
mering inteilect of Campbell. I have fluttered among the motley crew who 
gathered aroand Miss Benger. I have seen literature in i's half-dress, and 
in its full dress; aud | have beheld it mingled with science. 

Among the most pleasing of those aspecis in which science looks down 
upon us from its elevation, was the celebrated Cuvier. { met him in a 
small, wel.-selected party, late in the summer, when every one was flying 
away from London, and but ascattered few of the elite were arrested by an 
invitation to meet Cuvier. 1 was introduced to him. He spoke no Eng- 
lisa; and I spoke Frecch modestly. that is to say, badly; yet, such were 
the suavity and polish of bis manners, that [ soon began tu feel—what one 

rarely feels with a foreigner,—as if | were really in conversation with him. 

He was about the middle size; singularly fair fora Frenclman ; with bair 
; hanging loosely on his forehead; and lightly powdered. He wore a blue 
| coat, | remeraber; and there was something very dressy in his appearance. 
His features were aquiline, somewhat large, certaiuly handsome; and 
| breathing a great placidity and benevolence of temper. Aon air of soit de- 
jection pervaded his demeanour, for he bad then, only a year previously, lost 
by consumption his only daughter. The young lady who accompavied him 
was his step-daughter. She had the most remarkable cuuntenauce fur ex- 
pression that | ever saw; thin, delicate, with bright laughing eyes, and a 
bloom that spoke not of health; never did a face sparkie with such genius, 
Her conversation was full of spirit aud intelligence ; and she suggested to 
your mind the conviction that, living always among the intellectual, each 
faculty had been matured, and brought to the outmost limit of pertection of 
which the human raind is capable. Cuvier loved her fondly, tor the great 
naturalist’s heart was tender, and hs afllicted spirit had not then, and per- 
haps never, recovered the loss of his own daughter. He referred to her 
continually ; and she hung upon every accent of his, and looked appre- 
heusively towards him, when, in a moment's silence, the sott melancholy 
of bis fine face returned. 1 am afraid to say—so little did | see of the phi- 
losopher and of the child of bis adoption,—I may be incorrect, but I fear | 
avi not, when | state that she too, his solace, his companion, the congenial 
friend, was taken from him by the same dire disease which had carried his 
daughter tothe tomb. Am I right, or not? Say, ye initiated. The imagi- 
native have their sorrows: and philosophy, it seems, dues not exempt its 
| votaries from pangs which revd the heart, and direct them, whether they 
| will or not, to joys less transicut than the fame of the world, or even the 
luxuries of affection and syinpathy.-—Bentley’s Mag. 
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| SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Southampton, Sept. 16. 

THE DELTA AND ALLUVIAL DEPOSITS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 

The following is an abstract of Mr. Lyeli’s discourse, delivered, as we 
stated, on Monday the 14th;—‘ Oa the Delia aud Alluvial Deposiis of the 
* Mississippi, and other points 1n the Geology of Nort: America, observed ip 
the years 1845, §.’—T he delta of the Mississippi may be defined as that 
part ol the great alluvial plain which lies below, or to the south o 
the branching off ot the highest arm of the river, called the Atchatalaya. 
Chis delia is about 13 600 sgiare miles in area, and elevaied within a tew 
inches to ten feet above the level of tae sea, The greater part ot it pro- 
irudes into the Galf of Mexico beyond the genetal cvasi line. The !eve} 
plain to the » rth, as far as Cape Girardeau in Missvari above the junction 
of the Ohio, is of the same chaiacier, including, according to Mr. Forshey 
aa atea Of about 16,00u : juare miics, and is, therclore, iarger than the 








* And T, sir, too, have been detained,’ replied the antiquary, with a touch 
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delta. It is very variable in width trom eastto west, being near its north- — ~ 
ern extremity, or aiihe mouth of the Ohio, 50 miles wide; at Memphis 
30 ; atthe mvuth ofthe White River 80, and contracting again farther sou 

ai Grand Guif, to 33 miles. The delta and alluvial plain rise by so gradu 

a slope from the sea as to attain, at the junction of the Ohio (a distance of 
300 miles by the river), an elevation of only two hundred feet above the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mc. Lyell first described the low mud banks covered with 
reeds at the muuths of the Mississippi, and the pilot-siation called the Ba- 
lize ; then passed to the quantity of drift wood choking up the bayous, or 
channel, intersecting the banks ; and lastly, enlarged on the long narrow 
promontory formed by the great river and its banks berwecn New Orleans 
and the Balize. The advance of this singular tongue of land has been ge~ 
nerally supposed to have been very rapid, but Mr. Lyell and Dr. Carpenter, 

who accompanied him, artived at an opposite conclusion. Atier comparing 
the present scate of this region with the map published by Charlevoix, 120 

years ago, they doubt whether the land has, on the whole, gained morethan 

a mile in the course of a century. A large excavation, eighteen feet deep, 

made for the gas wor ks at New Orleans, and still in progress. Mareh, 1846, 
shows that much of the svil there consists of fine clay or mud, containing 
innumerable stumps of trees, buried at various levels in an erect position 

with their roots attached, implying the former existenee there of freshwater 

fees covered with trees, over which the sediment of the Mississippi was 

spread Curing inundations, so as slowly to raise the level of the ground. 

As the site of the excavation is now about nine feet above the sea, the 
lowest of these upright trees imply that the region where they grew has 
sunk down abont nine feet below the sea level. The exposure, also, in the 
vertical banks uf the Mississippi at Jow water for hundr:ds of miles above 
the head of the delta, of the stumps of trees buried with their roots in their 
nataral position, three tiers being occasionally seen one abuve the other, 
shows that the river in 1ts wanderings has opened a channel through ancient 
morasses, where tfees once grew, and where allavial matter gradually ace 
cumulated. The old deserted beds also of the river, with banks raised fif- 
teen feet above the adjcining low grounds, bear testimony to the frequent 
shifting ot the place of the main stream ; and the like inference may be drawn 
from the occurrence, here and there, of crescent shaped lakes, each many 
miles ia length and half a mile or more iu breadtn, which have once con- 
stituted great curves or bends of the river, but are now often far distant from 
it. The Mississippi, by the constant undermining of its banks, checks the 
rise of large commerofAl towns on its borders, and causes a singular contrast 
between the wealth and splendour of eight hundred or more tine stea era, 
some of which may truly be called fluating palaces, and the flat monotonous 
wilderness of uncleared land which extends for handreds of miles on both 
sides of the great navigabie stream. Mr. Lyell visited, in March 1846, 
the region shaken tor three months in 1811-12, by the earthquake of New 
Madrid. One portion of it, situated in the States of Missouri and Arkansas 
is now called ‘the sunk country.’ It extends about seventy miles north and 
south, and thirty east and west, and is fur the most part submerged. Many 
dead trees are still standing erect in the swamps, a far greater number lie 
prostrate, Even onthe dry ground in the vicinity, all the forest trees which 
are of prior date to 1511 are leafless: they are supposed to have been killed 
by the ioosening of their roots by the repeated shocks of 1811-12. Numer- 
ous rents are also observable iu the ground where it opened in 1811; and 
many ‘ sink holes,’ or cavities, from 10 to 30 yards wide and 20 feet or more 
in depth, now interrupt the geueral level of the plain, which were formed 
by the spouting out of large quantities of sand and mud daring the earth- 
quake. 

In attempting to compute the minimum of time required for the accum- 
ulation of the alluvial matter in the delta and valley of the Mississippi, 
Mr. Lyell referred to a series of experiments, made by Dr. Riddle at New 
Orleans, showing that the mean annual proportion of sediment in the 
river was, to the warer 1-1245 in weight, or about 1-3000 in volume.— 
From the observations of the same gentleman, and those of Dr. Carpenter, 
and of Mr. Forshey (an eminent engineer of Louisiana,) the average width, 
depth, and velocity of the Mississipi, and thence the mean annual dis- 
charge of water, are deduced. In assuming 525 feet (or the tenth of a 

mile) as the probable thickness of the deposit of mud and sand in the 
delta, Mr. Lyell founds his conjecture on the depth of the Gulf of Mexico, 
between the southern point of florda and the Belizr, which equals on an 
average 1U0U fathoms. ‘The area of the delta being about 13,600 square 

statute miles, and the quantity of solid matter annually brought down by 

the river 3,702,758,400 cubic feet, it must have taken 67,000 years for the 
formation of the whole; and if the alluvial matter of the plain above be 
264 feet deep, or halt that of the delta, it has required 35,500 more years 
for its accamulation—even if iis area be estimated as only equal to that of 
the delta, whereas it is, in fact, larger. If some deduction be made from 
the time here stated, in consequence of the effect of drift wood, which 
must have aided in filling up more rapidly the space above alluded to, a 
tar more important allowance must be made, on the other hand, for the 
loss of matter, owing to the finer particles of mud not settling at the 
mouth of the river, but being swept out far to-'sea, and even conveyed into 
the Atlantic by the Gulfstream. Yet the whole period during which the 
Mississippi has transported its earthy burthen to the ocean, though per- 
haps far exceeding 100,000 years, must be insignificant, in a theological 
point of view, since the bluffs or cliffs bounding the great valley, (and 

theretore older in date,) and which are trom 50 to 250 feet in perpendicular 
height, consist in great part of loatn, containing land, fluviatile, and lacus- 
trine shells of species still inhabiting the same country, Those fossil 

shells, occurring in 3 deposit resembling the locss of the Rhine, are associ- 
ated with the bones of the mastodon, elephant, tapir, mylodon, and other 
megatheroid animals; also a species of horse, ox, and other mammalia, 
most of them of extinct species. The loam res’s at Vicksburg and other 
places on eocene, or lower tertiary strata, which, in their turn, repose on 
cretaceous rocks. Asection from Vickburg to Darien, through the States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, exhibit this superposition, as well 
as that of cretaceous strata on car boniferous rocks at Tuscaloosa. 

Mr. Lyeil ascertained that the huge tossil cetacean, named Zeuglodon, 
by Owen, is confined to the eocene deposits, in the cretacious strata, the 
remains of the mosasaarus, and other reptiles. occur without any cetacea, 
he coal fields of Alabama were next alluded to; trom which fossil plants 
have been produced, by Professor Brumby and Mr. Lyeil, of the genera 
sphenoptetis, neuroptoris, cacfamites, lepidodendron, sigillaria, stigmaria, 
and other , most of them identical in species, as determined by Mr, C. Bun- 
bury, with fossils of Northumberland This fact is the more worthy of no- 
tice, because the coal of Tuscaloosa—situated in latitude 33 deg. 10 min. 
N.—is farther south than any region in which this ancient fossil Flora had 
previously been studied, whether in Europe or North America; and it affords, 
therefore, a new proof of the wide extension of a unitorm Flora in the car- 
boniferous epoch. Mr. Lyell—adverting to the opinion recently adopted by 
several able botanists, that the climate of the coal period was remarkable 
fur its moisture, equability, and freedom from cold, rather than the intensity 
of iis tropical heat—stated that this conclusion, as well as the oscillations of 
temperature implied by the glacial period, are confirmatory of the theory 
first advanced by him, in 1830 to explain the ancient geological changes of 
climate, by geographical revolutions in the position of lani by sea. The 
lapse of ages, implied by the distinctness of the fossils of the eocene, creta- 
cious, carboniterous, and other strata, is such, thai, were We to endeavour 
to give an idea of it, we mast estimate its duration not by years, as ip the 
case of the delta, but by such units as would be constituted by the mterval 
between the beginning of the delta and our own times. ‘It is now filty 
years,’ says Mr. Lyell, ‘since Playfair, afier stadying the rocks in the neigh- 
boarhvod of Edinburgh, in company with Dr. Hutton and Sir James Hall, 
was so struck with the evidence they afforded of the immensity of past time, 
that he observed, * How much fariher reason may go, than imagination 
can venture to fo low!" These views were commun to the most illustrious 
of his contemporaries; and since that time have been adupied by all geolo- 
gists, whether their minds have been formed by the literature ot | rance, or 
of Germany, or of Italy, or Scandinavia, or Eagland ;—all have arrived at 
the same couclusion respecting the great antiquity of the globe, and thar, 
too, in opposition tu their earlier prepossessions and to the popular belizfof 
their age. : 

It must be confessed that, while this unanimity is satisfactory as a re- 
markable test of truth, it is somewhat melancholy to reflect, that, at the 
eud of half a century, when so many millions have passed through our 
schools and colleges since Playfair wrote that eloquent passage, there is 
still so great a discordance between the opinions of scientific men and the 
great mass of the community. Had there been annual gatherings, such as 
this, where they who are entitled to speak with authority ad ‘reas them 
selves to a numerous assembly, drawn from the higher classes of society, 
who, by their cultivation and influence, must direct the education and form 
the opinions of the many of humble station, it is impossible that so unde- 
sirable and so unsound a state of things should have now prevailed as that 
where there is one creed fur the philosopher and another for the multitude. 
Had there been meetings like this, even for a quarter of a century, we 
should already bave gained tor geology the same victory that has been so 
ir umphaatly w: n by the astronomer. ‘The earth’s antiquity, together 

with the history of successive races of crganic beings, would have been ere 

tuiversally acknowledged as the earth’s motion, or 
ide, and relative distance of the heavenly bodies, [I 
am sure it would be superfluous if | were to declare, in an assembly like 
this, my deep conviction, which you—all of you—sbare, that the further 
we extend our researches intu the wonders of creation in time and space, 
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the more do we exalt, refine, and elevate our conceptions of the Divine 
Artificer of the Universe.’ Mr. Lyell concladed this discourse by announ- 
cing bis corroboration of the discovery, recently made by Dr. King, at 
Greenbarg, thirty miles from Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, of the occurrence 
of fossil foot-prints of a large reptilian, in the middle of the ancient coal- 
measures. ey project, in relief, from the lower surfaces of slabs of sand- 
stone ; and are also tound impressed on the subjacent layers of fine unctu- 
ous clay. This is the first well-established example of a vertebrated ani- 
mal, more highly organized than fishes, being met with in a stratum of 
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measure! It is not the first time that either parties ur the press have tried 
hard to keep or pull the Dake down; but I’. M. has got up wonderfully 
well, and to the admiration of the whole world, notwithstanding. 

In tHe [ete or Wicut Geotocicat Expeprtion, on Satarday, in pass- 
ing Dannose, Sir J. Hereche! was called upon to account for a remarkable 
deviation in the plamb-line in the immediate vicinity of the Trigonometrical 
Station there bie said he had been long aware of the difference between 
this point and Greenwich, but it was a new fact that such an excess should 
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D be observable in so short a distance, the reverse, too, in its amplitude from ange DIRECTORS. 
such high antiquity. that to Greenwich. The spheroidal form of the earth would not afford| seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
— sufficient reasons to account for this, and they must be sought for in the ues 4. 5 Poste, Fh apellegh 5 gl 
THE NEW EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCE—A SUBSTITUTE FOR | Presumption of some superior densities which would attract the live from/ = Ghas”s. Macknett, Edward Anthony’, 
GUNPOWDER: the true perpendicular, such as might exist in large nodules of metallic sub- John A. Underwood, Wm. M. Simpson, 


Tae Gon Cotron.—Professor Schonbein’s discovery is, until patents be 
secured or national arrangements made, a mystery. th explodes at about 
400 deg. ; it emits no smoke; it leaves not a stain behind; it is not deteri- 
orated by damp or wet; at least, driec again, it is as readily explosive 


stance or masses of plutonic formation. 

Banixu’s Wipow.—The Irish newspapers inform us that Lord John Rus- 
sell has voluntarily and without solicitation, considerately placed poor Ba- 
nim’s widow on the pension-list for 50/7. per annum. This kind act, friend- 





Wm. H. Mott, Lewis C. Grover 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER Socrates 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical kxaminer, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 




















t ly to literature, is the second which his lordship has been enabled to per- RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 

as at first, a flock of cotton touched by the hot iron explodes, a flash of om daring his short possession of power—a provision in the customs for | i... Se ee eh i nae | 
orange flame is seen, and no trace of gun-cotton or epot is loft. The man-| the only sun of the ‘ Old Sailor,’ Mr. Barker, was his first step in a line . c ry ¢~ BS 
ufacture of gun-cotton is stated to be cheaper than that of gunpowder, and | which is always so popalar and acceptable to the nation at large. Ea eee ee BS - : 
its force in small charges as two to one; but in larger quantities the differ- | 4 veapore or Scuonexin’s Gux Corron.—When Mr. S. attended at Age Es bE 55 Age AEs zee = 
a ittciiaiiie cui greater, owing to the waste of the | O.horne House to exhibit the qualities of his gun-cotton to Prince Alvert, 2. os a.” 3s i. ” Ete > 3s 

Tests delved by He: Grove he Brith Anion commenced | Motered sc exnode a porion on te bod of Cul B= tatie eal} EE | GE | a | | ae | LS 
by an explanation of the rationale of the composition of gunpowder | with the novel power. Prince Albert himself, however, submitted to the +4 10 ie HH to | ise 3 + 
which depends on mixing combustible substances with a substance that | tes ; and off went the cotton, without smoke, stain or burning of the skin 30 1 31 1 $6 2 36 b~4 3 32 § 2 578 
supplies abundance of oxygen, for the support of combustion, without de- | -py yy encouraged, the Colsasl took bis tere: bat whether the material wes 35 1 36 1 53 2 4 4 | 4 s 491 7 00 
pending for the supply on the exygen of the atmosphere. Nitrate of soda, changed or not for the coarser preparation it gave him such a singing that a +y on oe af — 
or saltpetre, was a substance that answered these conditions, and when in- 7 & 


timately mixed with charcoal and sulphur ia proper proportions, it supplied 
those combustible bodies at once with sufficient oxygen, and the compo- 
sition became explosive alt a given temperature. There was, however, a 
considerable residue after the explosion of even the best gunpowder, which 
showed that the combustion was not perfect, and the residue proved greatly 
inconvenient by soiling firearms. In the invention of Professor Schonbein 
this inconvenience was entirely remedied, and the explosivg force was said 
to be double that of gunpowder. Thesubstance was, in fact cotton, which 
was pared in some manner not yet made known, and could not be dis- 
tinguished in its appearance from ordinary cotton. There were two quali- 
ties of the preparation, one of which was intended for common purposes, 
and evolved asmall quantity of smoke on explosion ; the other, which was 


he leapt up with a cry of pain. A hearty laugh was sll the commisseration 
he received. After this, Mr. S. loaded a fowling piece with cotton in the 
place of powder, and the Prince fired both bal! and shot from it with the 
ual effect and perfect impunity. 

From Punch. . 

Louis Puitipre’s Letter —It is said that the King of the French has 
written a letter of twelve sides to Queen Victoria, to mollify Her Majesty 
towards the Spanish match. Wedo not remember, even in the Newgate Cal- 
endar, so long a defence of child-stealing. 

Rartway SmoxinG,—It is announced that the smoking saloons are “nly for 
the fast trains of the Eastern Counties Railway. We presume that the fast 
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trains on this line are those which are stuck fast in consequence of stoppa- | ee | Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’a 
more expensive in its Freperuiice, emitted no perceptible smoke, and left | ges. it is certainly desirable to allow the passengers, under such circumstan- | Age | oa, Pr ecu | Year | Bonus added ee won | 
no residue whatever. The gun-cotton, he said, explodes at the temperature | ces, the opportunity of smoking, instead of leaving them to fume, as they 2 | aoe 
of 400 degrees—the explosive point of gunpowder being about 600 degrees : | have done hitherto, ¥ $ a ut sot mr * 8 
and it might be exploded on gunpowder without igniting the latter, Mr.| ‘ Apiev, THOU DREARY PILE ’—We seut Toby, the other day, toinqnire| 60 | 5000 | S70 86 1838 960 76 435 53 67 58 joa? 
Grove then exhibited the experiments. He first exploded a small quantity | afier Westminster Bridge. ‘I'he auswer he brought back was, thal the poor i 1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 
of ag for the purpose of showing the large quantity of smoke | old invalid was ‘ gradually sinking” rr ef yf ee 4 Bo ‘= 
evolved, He then exploded a small lock of the gun-cotion of the second ; : 


quality. It flashed off as rapidly as gunpowder, and but a very small quan- 
tity of smoke was perceptible The paper on which it was exploded was 
but slightly stained. The better kind of the gun-cotton exploded still 
more rapidly, without any smoke whatever; and it gave out an orange- 
coloured flame. The exhibition of the experiment was received with loud 
applause. Mr. Grove next exhibited that peculiar property of the cotton 
not being injured by water. He steeped a piece of the cotton in a glass of 
water, and then pressing it between blotting paper todry. Though it 
could not have been thoroughl7 dry in the time, the cotton flashed off when 
the heated wire was applied to it, and without any perceptible smoke. The 
flash, however, was not in this case so instantaneous as that of the perfectly 
dry cotton. The last and most curious experiment was the explosion of a 
piece of the gun-cotton when placed upon loose powder, without igniting 
the latter. Tne experiment succeeded perfectly, though it requires the 


Oraan or Satine.—Au Italian boy was taken into custody by order of 
Sir Frederick Trench, for playing under the arch of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Statue, ‘ Monster, away !" 

Mititary Movements.—Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, from 
Mr. Wyatt’s studio, to the top of the arch at Hyde Park Corner. 


Suinmtary. 


A line of steame’s has been decided on between the West Indian Island 
of St. Thomas and Hamburg. A few days ago, a canary died which 
had been in the possession of a family at Hull, for the last thirty years. 
——lIt is stated that between 7000 and 8000 journeymen tailors are now 
out of employment in London.—In the great cigar factory in Manilla, ten 
thousand girls are employed, all Indians of the country, or Malays. 
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. . . : ; ; : may 
cotton to be quite dry to insure its success, for if the combustion be less The total revenue of the endowed schools in England and Wales is esti- | ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
rapic the gunpowder explodes. ‘ mated to amount to about 312,000/. per annum. The Deutsche Alige- PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 
— meine Zeitung of the 23d Sept. states that Mehemet Ali intended resigning | 4ge-_|_1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. |_ Age 1 vor 
in favour of Ibrahim Pacha, owing to his advanced age.——Luther’s ori-|1$ | 93 7 ig 4 ia alhUdL c.f 
SHiscellaneous. ginal letter to the Archbishop of Magdeburgh, protesting against the sale | 16 0 84 28 1 20} 40 1 69 5 | 2 
of indulgences, has been discovered at Stockholm; it bears the date of Oct. 3 4 = : = S ; 4 2 : 4 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 31, 1517. A Greenock print declares, concerning a certain Perth sculp- | jg 0 90 ,  3I 1 32 43 1 89 55 >; 2 
‘ . : , F : , at § ‘ is chise a heart,’ 091 $2 33 ; = 
Mr. Balfe is at Vienna, conducting his ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ and his ‘Four tor, that ‘not a touch of his chisel but has subsequently touched a heart, > 4 = ; . po : = a ; * 
’ ° ——tThe King of Prussia has presented to the city of Hamburg a splen- 
Sons of Aymon. : ee ae 22 0 95 34 1 35} 46 1 92 58 Ss iM 
oe . P didly bound copy of the works of Frederick the Great. Within the last | 23 0 97 | 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 & 
Jenny Lind is engaged at Vienna for five months from the first of October: | few days an order has been received and executed by a Devonshire firm, * a |. ‘3 4 es bed ' | 
She is to — L4,000 sterling and a benefit, and is to perform only three | for a supply of Devonshire champagne cider, for the special use of her “ ; | 
times a week. 


Jullien having engaged Covent Garden Theatre for promenade concerts: 
which he intends to give during the months of December and January, will 
prove something of a stumbling-block to the extensive operatfiotis spoken 





Majesty. At a recent meeting of the French scientific congress at 





Marseilles, the Abbé Raymond maintained that a universal language 
would sooner or later be used, and that the language would be French! 
——A pony has been purchased at Howden, Yorkshire, for the King of 
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TRUSTEES. 
of by the new Italian managers. Terms have been offered to the Polka |the French. The animal was forwarded to Paris last week, and has re- Fate tog ed Stephen Warten,” William Bara, 
maestro to give up the engagement, but he holds out, stating that it would | ceived the fullest approbation of the Marquis de Strade, master of the John R, Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
bea loss to him of L500 a week; he asks L4.000, but only L1,000 has as | horse to Louis Philippe. The representation of the figure of Britannia Pasty Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 8. Suares, 
: rar : ’ . pyar ° > ; ohn Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J, Palmer, 
yet been offered, which he indignantly rejects. on our copper coin originated in the attachment of Charles II., to his 


Madame Castellan has come out as Norma with splendid effect at Glas- 
gow. 


We perceive by the Waterford and Wexford papers that Mrs. Sunderland, 
admitted by the most competent judges to be the first English female vocalist 
of the day, and our tuwrsman, Mr Ryalls, are engaged for four dress con- 
certs at the above places, under highly distinguished patronage. 

Mademoiselle Catherine Hayes is at present singing with prodigious ap- 
plause at the Scalaot Milan, the first theatre in Lialy. 


graceful and beautiful cousin, Frances Stuart, and was stamped from one 
of the medals that were struck to perpetuate his admiration of the noted 
symmetry of his mistress’s form. Mr. William Smith O’Brien is to be 
restored to the magistracy. The Earl of Desart will be the successor 
of the late Marquis of Thomond, in the representative peerage of Ireland. 
—Mr. Power, who stands charged with having defrauded the Clonmel 
National Bank of 13,000/., has been captured on the continent. It is in 
tended to send a line-of-battle ship to winter at Cork, and to be well 
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stored, for the relief of the prevailing distress in Ireland. Lord John | Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Mr. W. Farren played at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, on Monday | Manners, who has lately been inspecting the various monasteries in Ire- a aoapesonpesigee ein 7 s-nay aes semenees, Syrie. 
night, for the benefit of his son, Mr. Henry Farren. land, is now on a visit to the primate, at the palace, Armagh. Arrange- Britannia, shssedwadeasd eeadeushogsuscaanetent Capt. Jobo Hewitt, 7A 
Mr. Baker’s success in Belfast has been as great as his warmest admirers ments, it is understood, have been made to put into active operation the } =~ a Ona oe : tretoneneossvonsoesodaas Charles a, &. Jadh ins. 
conld have wished, The Northern Whig and all the Belfast journals speak Royal William Victualling Establishment at Plymouth, fer the purposes 


in high terms of his abilities, as one of the first genuine comedians of the 
day. 


of grinding Indian corn, and manufacturing biscuit. 
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Tr ’ hi . i > 4 P Hibernia on the 16th October, 1546. Caledonia on the 4th October, 1246. 
tm vetheminga ee me om —_ ay tg of ee > en Caledonia ? o bievemiede, 1346. Britannia “ 2nth October, 1346. 
Rossini is actively engaged on ss in honour | Piseuit in stores belonging to the ordnance in the country. nthe| Britannia “ 16th November, 1846, | Acadia = «4th November, 1040. 
of Pius 1X. The vondeate by , ot re of ene in h \ early part of last week, the Earl of Gosford signified his intention to make ——. we Ist December, 1246. { Caledonia “ 4th December, 1545. 
Moriani hee appeared at Bergamo i Me a ~ : sar of Rollo, in | to all the small farmers on his estate, holding under twenty acres, an| from Boston to Liverpool, $120. | From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
no in his famous character of Rollo, 


Ricci’s opera ofthat name. The music left something to be desired ; but the 
acting and singing of Moriani carried the piece off most admirably. 
FICKLENESS. 
*« What wouldst thou do were she to frown, 
If thus her smile so much can grieve thee?” 


A tapy’s smile? ‘tis hard to find 
A rule, from love or hate, to guide it ; 
Some ladies smile to show their mind, 
And other ladies smile to hide it! 
And tew can say which is the way 
To judge a lady, gay or placid; 
A smile may prove as sweet as love, 
Or sour as pyroligneous acid ! 


| abatement equal to the rent of all their potato-planted land of the present 
| year. In a recent lecture at Whitby, the Rev. Dr. Scoresby stated that 
| the moon, when viewed through Lord Rosse’s telescope, appeared like a 
| globe of molten silver. There was no indication of its being inhabited, 
nor did it seem to possess either water or an atmosphere. A vast number 
of extinct volcanoes, several miles in breadth, were visible; and there 
/ was a continued line of them, about 150 miles in length. The moon’s 
| general appearance was like one vast ruin of nature, and many of the 
| pieces of rock, driven out of the volcanoes, appeared to be laid at various 
| distances. 
| Me. Foster, The Times Commissioner, is at present in Scotland. collect- 
ing information for a series of articles relative to the practical working and 
| effects of the New Poor law. These are appearing in the paper. Last 
| week, a gardener, at Gloucester, took from one stock of bees in a gentle- 
| man’s garden, a comb weighing no less than 82ip; the net weight of bon- 











These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. ws 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other iniormation, apply te 

D. BRIGHAM Jr. Agent, ait HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 

(Ce In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a cor- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liver pool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool —~ Hatifax and Boston, and between Liverpool aud New Yokr. 

oct 17. 


eg *zae BETWEEN NEW YORK AND fCIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Sveam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” $500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas (ollows:— 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


From Liverpool. From New York 


co ot . : BY ccccccccccccrecseces cone 22 o | TUesday...cccccccccccscccceceensnse 2h Oct 
ey which it yielded was near 60\b ——M. Blatin has preseuted to the Pa- | Tyesuay..sccssssssccccsen eee ith Nev. | Tues tay.scescccsessss sessccsess.sc16th Dee. 
'T were best with pati ‘ risian Medical Society gloves made of a thin sheet of caoutckouc, destined GREAT WESTERN. 
Till oon pry nye ~ — | to guard the hand of the anatomist against injury from wounds during dis- aaieial From Liverpool. ss cent | Thared . From New York i 
z ring thee brighter weather ; hi m the t of noxions substances in post mortem examin ALUTUAY .eccceeccrcrerrcnenversnee 2th Sept | Thursday....scsccssserereeers -ooedt ¢ 
But where is love’s barometer ‘ section, or fro No -eage te P ms mS tn cassendebbies ionseesesdeeel 3ist Oct | Thursday.......+. souwedsecces .» 26th Now 


To show her mood and hour together ? 
More fickle far than any star, 

Each tone, each feeling, nath iis season: 
The glances bright she loves to night, 

To-morrow may be worse than treason. 


You ne’er can know which way to go, 
To fix a lady’s heart a minute ; 





tions. The tissue of the glove is so fine as not to interfere in any way with 
the movement of the fingers, and to diminish only in a very slight degree 
the sensation of the hand Many of the farmers of Doreetsbire and 
' Somersetshire have commenced the autumn planting of potatoes, in ac- 
| cordance with the recommendation of many agricultaris's and chemists, 
' who assert that this is the best, if not the only method of checking the pre- 
| vailing disease.——In the parish of Hambledon, Puckinghamsbire, there 
' lives a venerable female whose age is 103 years, and whois in the perfect 





For freight or passage, or other information, apply to . 
ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 12th September, 1846. we 
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HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS trom Baltiinore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera- 
tion. 7 - LE : 
Passengers to or from Charleston and th¢ intermediate places will fimi this by far the 
most comiortable route. 


—_——— 











; . STATE OF New York, Secretar v’s Ovrice, 
1: - | enjoyment of her health and faculties The good old dame states, that ALBANY, July 24th, i840, 
One hour ’tis shown as all your own, - : , : - : . SH“RIFF of the city and ty of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby 
is a eighty years since the same disease existed in the potato crop for three | "J. THE SH4 of the city and counts : rh: Oir™ ine the 
The next she vows there's nothing In it, ! ne : af ich i tT d s Li 7 N given, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday sv« Ang 
Before I'd be chained to her knee | SUCCESsIVe years, alter wiich it affected the tarnips.—— leutenant I lacleod first Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elecied, to wit, @ Gov" a 
j ‘ | was discharged at the Insolvent Debtors’ Coart on Friday, his debts | or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stave. Two Canal Commissioners to s!PPly & 
Siave to each smile her mood discovers : PF : . aces of Jonas Earl, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire ou the 
° mounting to £61,000. A few years ago he had property in the Highlands | places of Jonas Earli, jr. and Stephen Clark, et service ly tke 
I'd see her—shot ; but I'd forgot, . cay 4 eer fee is y See fast day of December next. ASenator, for the First Senatorial District, to sPP)Y ib 
There's really no advising lovers! | worth £77,000, which is now burdened with mortgages to the extent of vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A rep nd 
y 8 P £80,000. The court commen'ed on the reckless and profuse extravagance | last day of December next. A Representative in the 80th Congress of the Up of id 
M J . hill Colefor af | for the Third Congressional District consistiny ot the Ist, 2d, Sd, 4th ar uy 
’ : : of the schedule ——Mr Mashet, Jun, of Dark-hill, near Coleford, iron \ city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fo 
Dsvurny Lane Theatre is announced to open on Saturday next, with | master, wriring inthe .Mining Jonrnal, says that he is in possession of a sional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 13th ore ean S «sting of the 
an vperatic and ballet corps. Madame Anne Bishop is among the former, | plan by which two tons of pig iron may be produced for every ton of coal | prossaantive A dl be Sea the Fifth 9 Aelcomation eo id Congress for 
and Jenny Lind is mentioned equivocally. Three new operas, by Laveuu, | used. At present it takes two tons of coal to make one ton of pig-iron the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16» bh, and 18th 
Balfe, and Wallace, are promised ; and Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesiz is stil| | ——A new kind of field pieces has just been invented and submitted to the py mt hag be Mficers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Assembly; a 
° ie e 4 . Also, y officers {¢ + yunty, t | , ’ on tiem 
ae wit i Mal — she oa artillery. These geet which my 4 yp pee ON 8} Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will a “ ° ( A po 
: small wooden carriage, ieces, t up ina box of such di- | of December nexi. A County Clerk inthe place of James Conner, Wi08e MCh 
Haymarket Trheatae.—-Next Thursday the Haymarket, thoroughly re. | rome Ta _ Ply a bane A peers cd be cckiiens ——A aetades te ‘will expire ontne ast day of December next, and a Coroner Se the pia —— imunt 4 , 
decorated daring the recess, i rec se i i 5 ° r ‘ ° e : : : “lay seer | Rawson, whose term of service will expire on the last day of Decemuecr iv’ 
feat daring , Isto ommence its career with comedy and | his native costume, made his appearance in the Palais Royal, in Paris, the r Tone cecpectic! 


Tas Wectincton Starvur.—Surely there never was such a people for 
fine taste in the fine arts as the English. The criticisma(?) which fill the 


other evening 


¢ g; but he was followed by such a gaping mob. that he was 
obliged to take refuge in acab. It was the first time that a Chinaman had 
ever been seen in that capital. ——M. Ronge, the founder of the German 


'* 
X. S. BENTON, Secretar 





f State. 
Sherifi’s Office, New York, August 3, 1246. ~ 


quirements of the statue in such case made and provided for. 





® >wepapers on the subject of the Wellington Statue, abuut to be raised on | catholic sect, was some time since condemned to one month's imprison- 
the arch at Hyde Park Corner, demonstrate that there is not one rule of art | ment for having preached iu public at Lahn, though prohibited from duing 
one principle of proportion, one effect of position, one element of propriety, | so by the authorities, He has, however, received a full pardon from the 
ene case of precedent, which is not about to be violated by this monstrous | Kivg of Prussia. 


WM. JONES, Sheriif of the cits ane —— of New York. - 
, : aan i Sn ae blixsh the above once in # wee 
Cw All the public newspapers in the County will = . ng te * 
until election, and thes hand in their bill for our met bang same, so that they muy be 
ef oard of Supervisors, and passed for p cet ‘ 
aid Saaee the Beare « ff ‘ h “4 "Vi, title 34, article 3d, | art Ist, page 14. 
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| The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re 
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ARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 























CUMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


Until recontly the attention of the civilised world has beer bat little # 
rected to the commercial relations or political importance of that vest ey - 
containing, in the opinion of the Orientals, upwards of 12,00' is! 
ands, which, siretching eastward from the Straits of Malacca to beyond the 
longitude of Torres Straits, constitutes one of the richest atd most al 
ordinary divisions of Asia. It was while exploring these strange groups : vat 
the Mahommedan navigators, who visited and traded with them long be - ra) 
the Europeans had acquired a knowledge of their existence, collected the 
materials of many of those wild tales se familiarly known to us as the Ara 
bran Nighis. The Portuguese and Spaniards, after the discovery of the 
e vy the Cape of Good Hope, followed slowly and timidly in the track 
of the Muslin adventurers; and, lastly, the Datch and Hoglish, with infi- 
nitely more energy and perseverance, came to reap where they a hot ori- 
ginaily sown, and 7 — colonies aud empires where their predecessors 
ly dreamt of them. , 
ayy the field is almost entirely abandoned to us and our nei ghbours 
of the Netherlands, whose enterprise and success in this part vf the world 
have hitherto far exceeded ours, though, with an uncommon degree of mo- 
desty, tuey have endeavoured to conceal, rather thaa to put forward osten 
tatiously their commercial and political achievements. - — ee. 
consequently, aware how much these industrious people + e seat in 
Sumatra, Java, the Moluceas, and other islands to which they have no claims 
save those which may be supplied by their owd persevering energy ; nor is 
it our intention at present to celebrate their conquests or describe their set- 
tlements. They have, however, effected a great deal, aad will obviously 
accomplish much mote, as may be inferred from their recent operations in 
Bali, Sumbawa, Timor, Celebes, and the southern parts of Pulo Kalaman. 
tan, incorrectly denominated Borneo. hy 

Without desiring to excite any feeling of rivalry with the Datch, whose 
power is loo inferior to justify any such sentiment, we merely design to 

show that we also have a great mission to accomplish in the Indian Archi- 
pelagy, and that it is the duty of taose who are intrasted with the manage- 
ment of our public affairs not to neglect the {avourable opportunity with 
which Provideuce is now presenting us. Qur manulacturing industry, 
which has bitherto more than kept pace wit the wants of our aciual cus- 
tomers, imperatively demands the opening up of new markets for its pro- 
ductions; and itis not a little surprising that while we have gone on here 
at home spiuning, and weaving, and prioting, aod forging, and polishing, we 
have lameutably neglected to secure to ourselves adequate outlets for the 
creations of our skill. It is not our intention to deny that even in this we 
have dune much; bat when we consider how many parts of the world re- 
main unsurveyed, unvisited, and, consequently, ignorant of our maritime 
strength, commercial activity, and inventive genius in manufactures, we | 
think ourselves fully justified in maintaining that our spirit of discovery ‘as | 
been less active than our domestic energy. 

The esiablistiment of a seulement on the island of Singapore was a wise | 
aud higbly importaut measure, which, however, instead vl satisfying us, rd, 
it has for so many years, ought to have suggested to our minds the propriety 
of extending the system and taking possession of similar points in various 

arts of the Indiau Archipelago. Our neighbours, the Datch, have loug 

een setting us the example. Our navigators and merchants who pass ac- 
cidentally through those mighty groups, find scattered far aud wide their 
unobtrusive commercial stations, generally protected by a fort and a crui- 
ser, avd furuished wi b soldiers and missionaries for asserting the authority | 
and propagating the faith of Holland. It is true that the natives have not | 
always te covgratala’e themselves on the advent of their European instruc- | 
tors; for the Dutch, though in Many respects an estimable ;euple, are too | 
plilegmatic to display much sensibility, or to know how to appreciate or | 
consult the sensitiveness of others. They are often, accord ngly, bebelc | 
with an eye of little favour by the natives, which, as they pussess so widely- 
spread a dominion in the Archipelago, is greatly to be regretted, since the 
disesteem in which they are sometimes held must affect, more or less, the | 
relations that may hereafter be formed between the aboriginal races and 
any other Christian people. ‘ 

These observations we throw out in the hope that they may suggest the | 
propriety of adopting a milder policy in our own intercourse with the na- 
tives, towards whum we have just been placed in new relations by the ac- 
quisition of Labuan, on the north-western coast of Pulo Kalamantan. Lt is 
probably known to maby of our readers that exceilent coal is fuund on se- 
veral small islands lyiug near the mouth of the Borneo river, as well as or 
the muinland clore iv the capital. The largest of these islands was formally | 
ceded io Great Britain two years ago, though it was ouly in the beginning | 
of August that our government determined to avail itseif of the sultan’s ge: | 
nerosity and take possession of the valuable prize. Labuan, however, is at 
length ours, and we proceed to consider some of the effects which the es. 
tablishment of our authority there, together with other measures now in | 
contemplation, is likely to produce throughout the Archipelago. Lt has been 
roughly estimated that the population of this insular division of Asia amounts 
to nearly forty millions, all of whom are more or less aduicted to commerce, 
and in a coudition to cousume and pay for British goods. But how have 
they hitherto been supplied? A few of the more adventurous among the 
islanders themselves, possessing prahus, and animated by the daring spirit 
which commerce every where inspires, have been tor many years in the 
habit of repairing to Singapore, and there bartering the commodities of the 
various groups fur the cott .n goods of Manchester and Glasgow, the wool- 
lens of Leeds, and the hardware of Birmingham. Having obtained these 
various kinds of merchandise, the native traders, generally Bugis, set sail 
towards the east in a fleet consisting of many buudred pratus, and, separa: 
ting as they advance, and distributing themselves southward aad north- 
ward through the Archipelago, exchange the produce of British industry for 
the valuable staples of ths several islands, These are far too multitudiaous 
to be here enumerated, though we may mention by the way, the antimony, 
camphor, gold, pearls, aud diamonds of Pulo Kalamantan; the huudred va. 
rieties of rice from Java aud Bali; the cotfee and palm sugar ot Lombock; 
the rich odoriferous gams of Celebes; the spices of the Moluccas; the tor- 
toise-shell, mother-v!-pearl, ebony, and gold of New Guinea; and the tre- 
pang and edible birds’ nesis found in almost every sea aud on every coast of 
the 12.000 islands 

Having in this way reached the Arroo group, situated on the eastern ex 
tremity of the Archipelago, they establish a sort of a great mart or fair at 
the village of Dabbo, where alone, during several montas of ihe year, Bri- 
tish goods are accessible to the natives of these remote regions. But the 
desire of possessing our manutactures has already exerted a powerful civil- 
ising inflaence on many thousands among them, who have begun actively 
tu apply \hemselves to varivus forms of industry that they may c llector 
create something ‘o barter for our batchets and our knives, our ginghams 
and our chintzes, our calicoes, lawns, muslins, and brilliant silks. But the 
process of refiuement must uf necessity have proved exceedingly slow, and 
it has veea carried on exclusively through the instrumentality of the natives, 
who, though not witbout vigour or enterprise, find themselves c 
checked iu their commercial operations by that which has in in all « 
the persevering companion of trade, we mean piracy. 

Throughout the Oriental Archipelago, which abounds with islands of all 
forms and sizes, whose coasts are indented by innumerable creeks, bays, 
harbours, rvadsteuds, gulfs, and channels, are fuand tribes of men addicted 
to asea-fariug life, but who, intent on more speedy gains than those to be 
derived from commerce, naturally betake themselves to piracy Amunz 
these, in many instances, the leaders are either Arabs or of Arab extraction, 
whose superior vigour and iatrepidity give them unbounded influence over 
the Malays, Sea Dyaks, aud other races in a low state of civilisation. Some 
insight has lately been obtained into the strange life led by these bucaniers, 
who are not devoted exclusively to robbery, bat issue from their secluded 
ports and rivers armed for violence, though furnished also with merchan- 
dise to barter as vccasion offers, To this latter alter 
course when brought accidentally into the presence o 
their own ; for whenever they perceive that they are the stronger, they put 
off the habits of the trader, and betake themselves at once to rapine and 
bloodshed. No one yet has witnessed the interior economy of their strong 
holds in time of peace. We have battered and stormed them, we have ecat- 
twred their inmates. destroyed their epee, captured their guus, obtaized 

pussession of their fleets; but itis only by inference ang conjecture that we 
can be said to have obtained an idea of how these lawless rutiians live when 
at home, surrounded by their wives aud children, and those unhappy cap- 
tives whom they have acquired by the sword and failed to dispuse of as 
slaves. 

Generally the villages of these marine hordes are situated far inland apun 
the lofty and precipitous banks of large rivers, of many brauches and highly 
difficult navigation. To them, in fact, we may apply the remark made by 
Thucydides more than 2,000 years ago on the dwellings of similar trides up- 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. They avoided, he says, maritime situ- 
ations, which would have exposed them to perpetual attacks. Like causes 
produced like effects in Sicily and the Lipari Islands, eveu so late as the 
conclusion of the eighteenth century, when, as Spallanzani observes, appre- 
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hensions of the Barbary corsairs induced the natives to erect their villages 








on the summits of scarped and isolated heights, which they rendered more 
difficult of approach by art. The pirates ot Palo Kalamantan, of Celebes, 
Mindanao, wa the Sovloo Islands, act upon the same principle, living al- 
ways in dread of panishment or retaliatiou from wibes whom they have in- 
jured, and who may by chance prove stronger thaa they. Athwart the 
streams, moreoyer, which lead to their fastnesses, they throw artificial ob- 
structions, consisting of rows ol trees driven into the river’s bed, and fas- 
tened together by strong wattlings, \eaving nothing bat a narrow passage for 
iheir praius, which also may be closed at pleasure. : 

These piratical communities, governed by sulians and princes, are some- 
times so uumerous and powerful as almust to deserve the uame of nations; 
and in many cases they have, like the states of Barbary, been treated with 
on terms of equality by European governments. Thus the Sultan of Borneo, 
or Palo Kalamantan, bas in modern times been regarded as a legitimate 
sovereiga, though in reality he be little better than a piratical chief, like his 
neighbour the King of the Sooloos, with whom both the Spaniards and the 
Eaglish have entered into frequent negotiations. Bat the first step towards 
bringing about a new order uf things must be the relinquishment of this 
system. We ought never to treat, much less on terms of apparent equality, 
with the leaders of piratical hordes; but should insist as a preliminary to 
all nogotiations that they should desist from robbery on the high seas, and 
from conducting marauding expediiivus on land for the parpuse of collect- 
ing captives to be sold as slaves. : 

One of the principal fruits of the establishment of a naval station aad set- 
Jement oa Pala Labuan will be the check it must immediately give to pi- 
racy. The achievements of the Dido aad of the squadron under Sir Thow- 
as Cochraae, hvwever successful and brilliant in themselves, mast be re- 
garded merely as temporary chastisements infli.ted with a strong hand, but 
which the sufferers could not but know would be speedily withdrawn. 
They saw we bad no fixed settlement amoung them; but, approaching like 
asudden tempest from the west, expended our iron hail and thunder like 
their own hurricanes, which overwhelm every thing before them, speedily 
exhaust their force, and are no more beardof. 1t was not likely, therefore, 
ihat so brief a visitation, however teriible in itself, would be tollowed by 
perinanent consequences. But the Ballanina and the Iilanuus, the Sakkaran 
aod Sarebus bucaniers, the Sooloos and marauders of Mindanao, will now 
svon feel that their new neighbours of Labuan have settled there expressly 
fur the purpose of putting astop to their crimes and depredations, They 
will feel that the scourge has approached 700 miles nearer to them, that it is, 
in fact, upon their very thresholds; aud when they behold, day alter day, 
the smoke of British steamers, and hear tbe splash of paddles, the cheery 
hurrahs of British crews, and occasionally the roar of our guns, they will 
inevitably acquire the opinion that industry is better than injustice, and that 
the profits of trade, though less instantaneous, are more sure than those 
which atise from plunder. ‘ 

On the growth of the settlement at Labuan, it may be hazardous to indalge 
in conjectures; but ia all likelinood the merchauts of Singapore, Hong- 
Kong, and Manilla, will forthwith establish branch houses there, besides 
those original firms which will geow up out ol the circumstances of the place. 
By this ime, we suppose, the Sultan of Borneo bas been brought to an ac 
couut for the marder ot his uncle, Muda Hassim, and other friends and ad 
herents of Great Britain, aud for the encouragement he has offered to the 
Illanun pirates, from whose nefarious expeditions he derives a large portion 
of bis revenues. He has, moreover, been repeatedly detected dealing in 
British subjects, by accident shipwrecked on the coast; and at this moment 
many an uuhappy native of Hindustan is dragging out a hopeless existence 
in the wild and unknown regions of the interiur, where the Pagan chiefs, 
like all other barbarians, greatly covet the possession of slaves. What new 
arrangements may arise out of this proceeding, it 1s impossible for us to 
foresee ; but when the affair bas been brought w a conclusion, an active and 
important trade in coal and other articles will necessarily be carried on be- 
tweeu Borneo and Labuan. The Chinese, if through our inflaence they can 
be protected from oppression, will once more fluck to Borneo and apply 
‘hemselves to the improvement ol its agriculture; and, through their exer- 
tions, an immense supply of pepper, uutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, and other 
spices, may be confidently reckoned on. ‘Throughout Pulo Kalamaatan, as 
well as in the territories ot Borneo Proper, the working of all mines has, 
from time immemorial, been in the hands of the Chinese, who, like the Jews 
in Europe, usually make amends to themselves by roguery for the insults 
aud tyranny to which they are exposed, and defraud the government of tbe 
greater part of the revenues which they agree to pay. 

In the province of Sarawak the new rajah, Mr. Brooke, has taken some 
steps towards checking the cishonesty ot the Chinese; but while the 
neighbouring districts and provinces continue to be mal-administered, or 
are in the hands of chiefs who will consent to profit by fraud, there can be 
litle chance that the prudent regulatous of a siogle rajah will go far to- 
wards suppressing this sort of smuggling. 

Should the merchants of Labuan be encouraged by the native govern- 
ments to employ their capital in developing the natural resources of Kala- 
mantan, a highly beneficial revolution will soon be effected in the condition 
of thatisland. The Sultaa of Borneo’s dominions, which formerly exiended 
indefisitely inland, are now reduced to a narrow slip of territory, Stretching 
along the coasi, and inhabited chiefly by Malays. Over the aboriginal 
tribes he exercises but liule influence. Lven the Kadyans, who have been 
converted to Mahommedanism, are at a short distance from the capital only 
nominally his subjects; white the Dyaks of the mouatains, whom he pos- 
sesses NO power to coerce, are general.y as independent as if no Malay chie 
existed on the coast; but, pent up and cut off from the rest of the world 
they live in the most primitive barbarism, separated into petty tribes, 
elernaily at war with each other, and more intent on cutting vif and smok. 
ing the heads oi their enemies, than on making progress in the arts of life 

How far the capital ana enterprise of the Labuan merchants may be able 
to influence the state of these interior tribes, time alone can show ; but we 
suspect that when they fiad the collection of camphor, and other odoriler- 
ous gums, of honey, wax, canes, edible birds’-nests, gold-dust, and so on, to 
be considerably more profitable than head-hunting, they will adopt the 
coaumon principles of human nature, add substitute industry for the practi- 
ces of barbarism, There is no race whatever wholly insensible to the 
alluremenis of property. Already in Mr Brooke's territory of Sarawak we 
behold the Dyake actuated by a strong desire to accumulate wealth; and 
though they nave not yet reliaquished their savage propensity to destroy 
the member ofa neighbouring tribe in order to possess his cranium, it is 
quite clear that they are yielding to the softening influences of civilisation, 
aad adopting geniler and more amiable manuers. 

As yet, perhaps, it may be somewhat tov early (o attempt their conversion, 
on a grand scale, and, in fact, we agree with Mr Brooke, that moral and 
political influences shvuid rather be employed to prepare converts for 
tne Gospel, which is the reverse of the practice hitherto observed throughout 
the world, than that the Gospel, which was never intended to perform any 
such service, shou d be coaverted into the mere pioneer of the state. No 
doubt when men, whether savage or civilised, have received into their 
minds the truths of religion, and endeavoured to bring their conduct into 
harmony with its dictates, they Lecome better cilizens, because necessarily 
more averse to the practice of injustice, whetber in themselves or oihers. 
But truth addresses itself to the understanding, and cannot profitably be 
accepted by nen blindly, and on the same grounds asafable. They must 
know what they believe and why they believe it, otherwise, nct being able 
to give a reason for the taith that is in them, they are no better than idola- 
ters, though their opinions should, peradventure, be orthodox. We would 
by all meansconvert the heathen every where throughout the world, but we 
would approach their minds through the avenues apparenily constructed 
for that purpose by Providence, and having conducted them up to the high 
plattorm of truth, would compel them to come in by that sweet and gentle 
compulsion to which honest and ingenuous men most readily sumbit. 

Oar business, however, at presen!, is with the things of this world, and 
With that humbler class of truihs which connect themselves with the inier- 
course of nations, with the exchange of commodiries, with the develope- 
ment of industry, with the progress of enterprise and discovery. We have 
already alluded slightly to the arrival cf the Europeans in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and to their early intercourse with its inbabitants. But can 
any one pursue the history of that intercourse without the deepest régret ? 
For what do we fiad in it? When treachery is meditated, or violence 
offered to the feeble, is it the natives who are generally guilty# On the 
Contrary, we frequently observe, with indignation, that the tranagression of 
the rules of rigut and wrong commences on the part of the more civilised 
race, while the barbarians, simple and confiding, are the victims of it, 
Thus, in the firs: relations of the Dutch with the Javanese, the character- 
isiics of the two people were illustrated by a dreadful tragedy. The 
European visitors, who had compassed half the world in search of ga‘n, on 
arriving at the picture: que and beautiful island of Madura, naturally sought 
to ubtain an interview with its chiefs, which, at their earnest solicitation 
was gtantedtothem. The Datch had three ships, the crews of which had 
been Steatly reduced io number by destructive contests with the natives 
whom they had previously encountered. They were therefore timid, suspi- 
cious, and liable to take umbrage at the Jeast shadow of an affront, and to 
be a. armed at the most equivocal tokens of treachery. As we have re- 
marked, however, they had besougLt the chiels of Madura to meet them in 











conference, and that, too, in their own vessels, as they appeared to have 
dreaded going ashore. On the morning ot the day agreed upon, the Mada- 
rans came forth in tt eir most splendid pranus by hundreds and by thousands, 
till the whole of that sanny sea appeared to teem with men, It was 
perhaps, without reason that the Dutch became alarmed. Cllicioes of 
not being themselves over-scrapulous, they immediately began to anticipate 
toul play from the Madurans; and as their prahus, closely wedged and 
crowded with people, advanced towards them, rushed to their guas, and 
discharged broadside after broadside into the thickest of the fleet of boats. 
In an instant the scene of joy and merriment was converted intu one of dis- 
may anddestraction. ‘Ihe Javanese, taken unawares, sought to urge back 
their prahus or leap into the water. Their gay decks were covered with 
bloud ; men, women, and children, lay extended in death beside each other, 
the wife beside the husband, the chief beside his slave. Flight, horror, and 
confusion, prevailed universally. Whether or noi the natives had ever be- 
fore witnessed the fearial effect of fire arms we are unable to say. Certain 
it is, they were now but too well instructed in it, It was never known how 
many lives were lost, how many boats sunk, how many families deprived of 
some beloved and cherished member. When too late the Dutch made the 
discovery that no treachery had been iutended, that the massacre, conse- 
quently, was worse than useless, the natives having come forth with their 
wives and children, which they never do when intent on hostilities. With 
shame, therefore, and contusion of face, did the wretched adventurers sneak 
away trom tae scene of action, though the historian of the voyage Las had 
the nonesty tv relate what took place, dwelling, indeed, onall the palliating 
circumstances, but admitting and narrating sach facts as suffice to cover the 
names of all engaged in i: with infamy. 

It is not, however, our intention to enlarge on horrors like the above, 
though ihe account of the establishment ol the Dutch in the Spice Islands be 
little else than one tissue of atrocities. We shall confine ourselves for the 
present to relating a little incident, half comic and half serious, which oc- 
curred during the early intercourse of the Spaniards with the inhabitants 
of the Ladrone Islands. An old Italian traveller, who happened to be on 
board the galleon which proceeded annually across the Pacific, from Aca- 
pulco to Manilla, observes, that on nearing the Ladrones, they saw a Dum- 
ber of small light boats, each furnished with a balancing bvard on either 
side, putting forin to meet the ship, round which they were svon clusiered, 
and their crews engaged in exchanging fruits and fish for small pieces ot 
iron, which were lowered to them by cords. ‘They were then a very hand- 
some race, with manners of the most unsophisticated simplicity. Here the 
communists would have found their system established in the utmost pertec- 
tion, everything possessed in common, ‘even the ladies,’ as the liulian 
voyager expresses it. A young Spanish friar suddenly conceived thocesign 
of converting this benighted race, and having briefly explained his intention 
tu the authorities on board, with their permission proceeded to the side of the 
ship, and dropped plump into one of their boats, ‘The natives, asionished 
at his shaven crown, strange dress, and wooden crucifix, and alarimed by 
his ha.f-frantic gestures, immediately paddle: away 1p conlusicn, bearing 
the dreaded priest along wilh them. Upon this the officers of the ship con- 
ceived the idea of seizing on some of the natives, to be detained as hosiages 
tor the good behaviour of their countrymen towards the monk. A boat 
accordingly was lowered, and a chase ensued ; the Ladrones, making use of 
sails and paddles, soon put the Castilian gravity out of wind. By chance, 
however, a small prahu fell into the hands of the pursuers, bat the aboriginal 
communists, leaping overboard and diving like ducks, were as far as ever 
trom b-ing made captives, Leaving two men to guard their prize, the hi- 
dalges rowed off in search of beter fortune among the dense fleet of prahus 
belore them, @ manceuvre which led to a new misloriuve; tor the natives, 
now emerging from the water in great numbers, immediately got possession 
ol tae captured boat, and, with the two Spaniards as prisoners, efl.cted their 
esCape on shore. 

‘Thus through a stroke of over-refined pulicy, the Spaniards contrived te 
defeat their own aim, and rendered themselves a laughing stock to the 
savages, who, probably, if they were cannibals, dined off the monk that 
evening, before the ship that brought him thither had disappeared in the 
offing. If their manneis were of a milder kind, they probably made com- 
munists of him and his companions, and tavght them how much more 
happiness is attainable in the savage state than under the influence of 4 
stinted and debased civilisation, To express the number of prahus which, 
during their rare visits, they beheld shouting to and fro, along the shores of 
that secluded group, the Spaniards bestowed on it the name of the ‘ Isles of 
Suiis.’ 

Within the strict limits of the Archipelago there exist numerous tribes 
of mei in no less prin,itive state than the natives of the Ladroues, Natare 
has done too much fur them. They subsist contentedly on her bounty, and 
scarcely make an effurt in their own behalf. Bread grows in their woods, 
aad a delicious species of floar along the sea shore, With so little expense 
vf exertion can they procure the necessaries of life, that the moderate 
labour of five men will suffice to maintain upwards of a hundred ia rick 
abundance, This fact, which would appear to invest them with the privi- 
leges of the golden age, has proved a suurce of unceasing misery, and, in 
many cases, accomplished their ruin aud extinction. For, relying confi- 
dently on the spontaneous gifts of the soil, they have by degrees lost all 
vigour of character, all disposition to contention aud stiife, bave acquired 
no knowledge of war, made no acquisitions in the virtue of courage. A 
few handfuls of Arabs, or Malays, or Bugis, aud, !asily, of Europeans, have 
consequently pat chains on nearly the whole Archipelago, aud often created 
artificial destitution, instead of the rare faison to which beneficent Nature 
has given birth. 

It was the consideration of this state of things that gave rise to the almost 
total exclusion of Europeans from the empire of Japan. The manner in 
which this pvlicy was carried out, though the consequences are still in fall 
operation, narrowing four ail civilized communities the field of commerce 
and industry, is known, we fancy, to comparatively few. Nothing, however, 
can more striking y characterize the despotism of the Japanese government, 
or the move than stoic patience of the Japanese people, than the means 
adupted by the emperor iu the seventeenth century for cutting off bis people 
from the rest of the human family. There were at that time build and 
stern politicians in Japan, who, having determined what pviat it was 
desirable to attain, boggled at nothing which to them appeared uecessury te 
accumplish their purpose. 

Having made the discovery of cherishing the suspicion, that the Portu- 
guese meditated the subjugation of their country, they immediately expelied 
all strangers trom Japan. But these during their loug residence, bad made 
numerous converts to Christianity, who, it was believed through the 
sympathy created by their common faith, would secret!y correspond with 
the new public enemy, and ultimately, perhaps, aid in their attempts to 
reduce the whole group under their authority. It was accordiogly at once 
resulved that the Christian converts should be compelled either to return te 
the idolatroas faith of their forefathers, or be, without compunction, 
exterminated utterly. The design, coolly and deliberately formed, was 
executed with remorseless rigour. Every species of tor ure which the 
prolific genius of evil could invent, was applied to overcome the resolution 
of the converts, many, perhaps most, ot whom, preferred mertyrdom te 
apostasy. But the majority were relentless. To believe avy other religion 
than that of the state was viewed and punished as treason, and, in the course 
of a very short space of time, persecution, which has every where else 
lailed in its object, triumphed over a bardihood and contempt of suffering, 
which (he must intrepid disciples of Zeno might bave envied, and obliterated 
all visible traces of Catholicism from the islands. Tbe Dutch, it is said, by 
consenting to trample annually on the cross, obtained a contemptuous 
permission to remain as prisoners on asmall island in the port of Nangasaky, 
where, enveloped with scorn and humiliation, they bave ever since continued 
to trade aud make money. Still their trading establishment is on the 
smallest possible scale, being allowed only to seud two ships annually from 
Batavia, while the Chinese enjoy the permission to trade with six, 

Reasoning from the laws which universally govern human nature, we 
might, without the knowledge of avy particular tacts, infer that time must 
now, at length, have blunted the edge of suspicion, aud restored strength 
to that desire of fellowship, which may be regarded as among the most 
powerful feelings of mankind. ‘The point which we might thus have 
reached by induction, we may be said to have been couducted to by 
experience. Many circumstances tend tu show that the traditional jealousy 
of Europeans, originally generated by the treachercus proceediogs of the 
Portuguese, and since fostered by the commercial policy of the Dutch, is 
at least considerably weakened, This we say, notwithstanding the formal 
testimony of the American Captain Cooper, who recen tly visited Jede 
ander peculiar circumstances. Landing on a desert island for water and 
tartle, on his way to Corca, he found, coucealed among the rocks and bushes, 
a nuiwnber of Japanese sailors, who, having suffered shipwreck, had subsisied 
there on the bounties of Nature for months. Mere humanity suggested the 
desire to restore these men to their country; aud then the whispers oi 
shrewduess appeared to reveal to him the numerous advan'ages whigh might 
possibly be obtained for the American flag by performing this duty, so bind 
tng on the navigator in distant seas. 

Captain Cooper, therefore, taking the men on board, directed bis course 
towards the Japanese capital; and fiadingon his way ajunk, which, haviag 








been disabled by a ty , was drifting like a wreck before the winds, touk 
from ber nay ote r of sailors, and with the whole reached Jedo in 
safety. Contrary, apparently to nis expectation, Captain Cooper was well 
received by the authorities, and overwhelmed with honours, and enriched 
with presents by the emperor. i , , ‘ ’ 

[t may have been natural, but it was highly impolitic, in this navigator, lo 
betray. during that short visit, his anxious desire to return, because the 
suspiticn was immediately excited, that his hamanity was nothing bat the 
hundmaid of commercial speculation. Had he wisely resolved to profit by 
his good fortune, he would have assumed the emperor’s permission, and 
returned, without leave, just to take in provisions or water, oF repair his 
vessel, or perform some other act of necessity, To his direct question, 
whether he had permission to return, a direct negative was given and when 
he inquired what he should do in case he met Japanese subjects in danger of 

rishing on a desert island or of going downin a wreck, was informed that 

might eave them to their fate. This was not very encouraging, dut the 
reception he actually met with, the kindness and attention shown him, the 
civility of the superior officers, the obvious admiration of the people, the 
magnificent compliments paid him by the government, al! combined to 
evince, more forcibly than words, the obligations they felt themselves 
under to him, as well as their earnest wish to make a favourable impressiou 
on his mind. There being no wind to walt him down the bay, nearly a 
thousand boats were ordered to take his vessel in tow ; and by this splendid 
chain cf tugs he was accompanied to the very verge of the ocean, where 
his hospitable entertainers relinquished him to the ministration of the 
elements, ; 

Independently of any inference to be drawn from this narrative, we have 
always been convinced, that had a British commercia! mission, with a line- 
of-battle ship, a frigate, and a steamer or two, appeared in the Gulf of Jedo, 
while the thunder of our cannon was stil] rolling duwn the valley of the 
Peiho, no indisposition would have been shown to return to their ancient 
practice of trading with the English ; for it must be kuown to many that 
we once possessed an establishment at Ferando, in Japan, and were held in 
high esteem and favour, till, through vur own apathy, we spontaneously re- 
linguizhed our positivn, and suffered ove of the best markets in the world 
to be closed against our commodities. As the favourable moment supplied 
by the success of our Chinese expedition was suffered to pass by unprofit- 
ably, instead of indulging in useless regrets, our care should now be thal 
another, and sti)] more promising opportunity, be not also sacrificed. In 
the opinion of some, perhaps our esiablishmeat of a navai station and com- 
mercial emporium at Labuan will tend to alarm the Japanese, and re- 
awaken their jealousy of our influence and power. But the effect of this 
measure will be the direct contrary. The Japanese will dis:inctly perceive 
that commerce, not conquest, is oar vbject, since, instead of appropriating to 
ourselves, as we might, whole provinces on the mainland, which, by right 
of weaty, are ours, we contcnt ourselves with the possession of a diminu- 
tive island, barely large enough to hold our warehouses and our public 
edifices; and to supply exercising ground for our military and naval offi 
cers. 

So unequivocal a proof of moderation cannot possibly be thrown away 
upon them. While its effects are fresh, therefore, we should seud a com- 
mercia! mission to Jedo, conceived on a siatesmanlike plan, and carried 
out with consummate prudence and caution. It would be desirable to in- 
spire the Japanese government with deep respect for our maritime power, 
without insinuating, at the same time, the least desire io overawe them by 
its display. Though doing things on a grand scale, we should be thought to 
do nothing extraordinary, but only to be unostentatiously exhibiting the 
grandeur characteristic of our manner of acting. For this purpose, ‘we 
would Lave a first-rate-line-of battle-ship, the noblest in the navy, sent on 
the service, accompanicd by a frigaie and steamers of the greatest possible 
rapidity and beauty, They could not be better employed. For what is it that 
‘we propose to effect with them ? Nothing less than the throwing open to 
our commerce of a new market, less rich and vast, indeed than that of the 
Indian Archipelago, but still in itself most extensive and opulent, and at 
present enjoyed by none, since Holland, with its paltry establishment ut 
Naugasaky, cannot properly be said to trade with Japanat all. The ar- 
guments we might use to convince the reason of the Japanese could not fail 
to be cogent and numerous, We should, in the first place, be able to show, 
that when we formerly enjoyed the advantage of an extensive commerce 
with Japan, we conducted it with the greatest possible moderation, with 
respect to their institutions and feelings, and quite as much to taeir profit 
astoourown. With safety, also, we might point to our recent policy in 
China, where, having had a large empire within our reach, we contented 
ourselves with an insignificani station, and with the privilege to trade at 
five of the principal ports. Thus in Pulo Kalamantau, in China, and in 




















the juice of agar agar, a submarine piant, enters inte ite composition; that 
the basis of the fabric consists of a fine transparent exudation from certain 
rocks on the seashore, which when heated intensely by the sun, emit a 
moisture which coagulates at the mouths of the crevices, and is collected 
by the swallow. Itis added that the bird, constantly in building time, in- 
serts its sharp bill into the pulp of certain delicate traits, and thence ex- 
tracts that exqnisite material which imparts so fine a flavour and perfame 
to its nest. 

he places in which it builde are the wildest and most secluded imagin- 
able. There is one particular cavern on the coast of Java, into which the 
sea, there almost invariably deep and rough, perpetually enters with great 
noise and foam, ‘The cavern rises like a vast pointed arch in the face of 
the precipice, and runs a long way into the bowelsof the mountain. From 
below it is wholly unapproachable, being everlastingly filled with the surf 
boiling and dashing in and out like asluice. To enter it trom above, it is 
necessary to descend many handred feet down the face of a noses cliff by 
a slender rattan ladder, aud then by contrivances attended with still greater 
peril, to move along the sides of the cavern within, where one false step 
would precipitate the adveniurous collector into the deep and tarbulent 
waters far below. Here, it is said, the sea-swallows build perpetually, and 
range their nests in rows 80 close, as to touch each other, from the mouth 
ot the cavern far into the interior They are generally of the finest quality ; 
and though regularly removed every year, and always, if possible, betore 
the bird has laid its eggs in them, the process invariably goes on as though 
no obstruction were offered to the act of incubation. 

When carried to China, the nests are divided into nine classes, accord- 
ing to their clearness and purity. Such as are found in caverns neer the 
sea exhibit an almost peilucid appearance, while those from the interior of 
the islands, whether obtained from clefis of the rock or from the hollows of 
old trees, are dusky in colour, and so deteriorated by the admixture of opa- 
que and unsightly substances, that they are estimated at a very low value. 
When their substance is dry and crumbly they are, however white, rejected 
from the first class, it being an established maxim among the Celestial epi- 
cures, that when brought trom dark and humid caverns ~— possess a far 
richer flavour than when found exposed to the influence of light and the 
external air. It is customary, therefore, with the Chinese dealers to moisten 
the nests, not simply as some have.snpposed, in order to increase their 
weights, though that,-we dare say, is an object not altogether lost sight of, 
but to cause it to be believed that they are of the finest quality. 

There are some circumstances connected with the trepang fishery, which 
likewise deserve, we think, to be mentioned, because they throw light on 
the tastes and manners of the Chinese, who, with whatever fervour they 
moy worship Fo, carry about an idol in their stomachs, to which they pay 
far more exclusive devotion. At the proper season the persons engaged in 
this branch of industry, throughout the whole extent of the Archipelago, 
betake themselves to those sandy inlets, muddy bays, or coral reefs, where 
the trepang or sea slug is fonnd, and dive as they do fur pearls. This, how- 
ever, is the case only inthe Archipelago. On the northern coast of Austra- 
lia, where the best trepang is found, it is taken with a sort of diminutive 
harpoon, sometimes at the depth of seven or eight fathoms. In the Gul 
of Carpentaria, the fishermen usualiy go out at low water, where it is 
practicable in wry to wade out toa considerable distance, and take the 
fish with the hand. The trepang may almost be compared in consistence | 
and flavour to a lobster, though in form it resembles a huge garden-slug. | 
It is generally from fourteen ginches to a foot in length, bnt runs sometimes | 
to two feet, and eight or ten inches in circumference. The method of 
curing the trepang, and packing and sending it to China, it would be beside 
our present purpose to describe; but there is, perhaps, no more striking 
evidence of the influence exercised by the taste of one luxurious people on 
the industry of their neighbours than this fishery. It employs thousands of 
men from the comparatively northern island of Palawan, to the far distant 
Gulf of Carpentaria, all the straits, inlets, bays and creeks, on every favour- 





October 31 


Advices from Monervy§came down to the 6th October. Un the 27th 
ult. Genl. Taylor issued an order congraulating the army on their late 
glorious victories. Cul, McClung was not dead, but improving. Lieut. 
Dilworth, of the Ist Iafantry, had died of his wounds. Major Sear, of the 
3d infantry, was doing well. Capt. Owen, of the Baltimore Battalion, who 
came inthe Galveston, reports that we had five hundred and sixty-one 
killed and wounded. The Mexican loss had not beer ascertained, but it 
was believed to be less than one thousand. 

The great subject discussed in the army coutinned to be the terms 
granted to Ampudia. Itis urged that he made the defence of Monterey 
contrary to the wishes and orders of Santa Anna. He fought weil, and 
Genl. Taylor was induced to be lenient towards him. Such were some of 
the reasone given. Others say Genl. Taylor yielded with reluctance to the 
opinions of the three officers next in command. 

An express came into camp on the afternoon of the 29th, from Saltillo, 
stating that Genl. Santa Auna was at the latter place foctifying. He had 
thirteen thousand men, which Ampudia’s force would swell to twenty 
thousand. 

At Camargo two affairs of honour were expected to come off. Brigadier 
Thomas Marshull had called Col. Bailie Peyton to account, and a meeting 
was expected between them on the 11th. Another duct was expected at 
the same place between Captain Musson, of New Orleans, and Capt. She- 
yous, of Texas. 

The Matamoras Flag annoances the death of Capt. Robert Mitcheil, 
Asst. Qr. Master to the Indiana Volunteers. The Fieg gives the deaths of 
voluntvers at Matamorae from Sept. lst to Oct. 5th, sixteen in number. — 
Forty-one were discharged during the same period. 

Genl, Patterson had issued an order to all whom it concerned in the re- 
gion of his command, which gave some dissatisfaction at Matamoras. Also, 
an order agreeably to the terms of the armistice, keeping the Mexican 
troops clear from the Rio Grande, or the route between it and Monterey. 

The steamer Col. Harney, with a full cargo of government stores, was 
lost On the 12th inst., near the mouth of the Rio Grande, The Harney 
went to pieces, and the cargo was scattered along the shore. Fifteen lives 
were lost. There were twenty-eight persons on board. Capt. Shannon 
tooney, the mate, and pilot, and two engineers were saved. Of those lost, 
the names are not known. 

A letter from Monterey, dated Sept. 29th, says the Mexican troops had 
almost all left the town. Ampudia left for Saltillo on the 26th, quite crest- 
fallen, The opinion prevailed in camp that the Mexicans would not pro- 
pose peace ; but make a stout resistance at the passes at Saltillo. Geni. 
Taylor, the writer says, would have made great havoc at Monterey on 
the 25th, if Ampudia had not sent in proposals to surrender Geunl. Tay- 
lor acted upon the conciliatory policy of our government. 

Hay’s and Wood's two Texas regiments were to return home, and new 
regiments were to be raised, if hostilities were renewed ‘The main part 
of the wounded officers were doing well. Gen. Butler was recovering. 

Nothing is said about any quarrel between Generals Taylor and Butler, 
or of injudicioas conduct on the part of the latter. 
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a 
From the Charleston Mercury. 
THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 
Cermatvo, Mexico, Sept. 11, 1846. 

_The President, in addressing the colonel of a volunteer regiment, enjoined 
him ‘never to forget that he commanded freemen, not mercenary soldiers.’ 
Soon after a Southern Senator spoke in terms of the bitterest indignation of 
‘the hirelings of government being placed on the sare love! with the gal- 
lant patriots who left their homes and their occupations to tight the battles 





able part of the whole ocean between being alive with prahus, divers, sli- | 
cers, driers, box-makers, and packers; while the shores near the fishing | 
grounds are dotted with villages of sheds inhabited by this migratory popu- 
lation. 

Anocther and still more important branch of industry carried on in the 
Indian Archipelago and the seas adjoining, is the whale-fishery, which has 
been said to occupy nearly 400 English and American sailors, and to pro- 
dace returns considerably exceeding a million sterling. A favourite resort 
of the sper maceti whale is the vicinity of Sandal wood Island, and the 
narrow channel which separates Yimor from Pantar and Ombai, entering 
through which it sports in great numbers in the sea of the Moluccas, round | 
Seram, and Banda, and Amboyna, and Gilolo, where the air is sometimes 


oppressively sweet with perfumes, which when the wind blows off shore 
are scented far out at sea. 





Japan itself, we should find illustrations of the justice and geuerosity of our 
principles, and of our desire rather to furnish the world with govds than to 
subdne it by our swords. 

There would be other means in our hands of winning favour with the 
Japanese government and people, by the number and quality of our presents, 
by the gentleness and prudence of our envoy, bythe popular manners of 
those who might be selected to attend him, By-a jadicious and liberal 
conduct the hearts of al! the officials, [rom the highest to the lowest, might 
be won, while the sovereign himself would not prove insensible to a pro- 
per display of munificence Great care should, of course, be taken in study- 
ing the tastes and manners of the Japenese, and nicely adapting every- 
thing tothem. Some new articles enalogous to those which they are al- 
ready known to admire, might be introduced: and by these means united 
with extreme gentleness, moderation aud firmnes:, we might once more in 
all human probability obtain a footing in Japan. Nor in the course we 
recommend would there be the slightest hypocrisy. We should in reality 
have no ulterior designs, or a single reserved thought. Our object would 
be precisely what we should profess it to be, thatis, to opea a trade which 
we once enjoyed, and might have preserved, had our formerralers posses:ed 
the necessary degree of political wisdom. It might, moreover, be reason- 
ably expected that the Dutch, who have recently displayed in the East 
strong leanings towards a liberal policy, would willingly consent to co- 
operate with us in breaking down in Japan the barriers of exclusiveness, 
which in reality are as injurious to them as to the rest of Christendom. 

On this subject we shall enlarge no farther at present, our design being 
rather to point out the sources of profit that may be found within the limits 
of the Indian islands, than to extend our speculations beyond them, A new 
field of commercial! enterprise will unquestionably be opened up by the sur- 
vey of New Guinea, which is to be intrusted to aptain Stanley, who will 
probably achieve for that great island what Captain Stokes has done for 
Australia, and Captains Fitzroy and King for South America. Exper ence 
has already sbown that the Papaus, as a people, are not without enterprise 
or industry, and that their nee ree inexhaustible sources of wealth. 
The northern portions of the island lie in precisely the same latitude with 
Bunda and Amboyna, and already produce nutmeg and other spices of the 
finest quality. We could thence, consequently, obtain asupply of those ar- 
ticles altogether independently of the Dutch, in case they should not, as is 





now expected, abandon this monopoly in the Moluccas. Nor would it be 
necessary for us to undertake the cultivation of those expensive luxuries our- 
selves, since by giving proper encouragement to the natives, we could al- 
ways command a supply equal to the wants of all Europe. The cultivation 
of spices in the Archipelago, and the acts by which the monopoly was sought 
to be preserved, are things which reflect little credit on human nature.— 
Nowhere in the world where the aboriginal tribes bave not been extermi 
nated, can they be said to have been treated with greater cruelty ; and in 
some cases literal extermination bas overtaken them. Their tribe has been 
extinguished, they have been cut off to a man, and that merely lest, in order 
to obtain a humble subsistence, they should presume to trade on their own 
account in those costly spices, the sale of which, without right or reason, 
Holland has hitherto thought proper to appropriate to herself. No form of 
servitade, moreover, equals the slavery of those who are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the nutmeg-tree. ‘They toil without hope. No change ever di- 
versifies their drudgery ; no holiday gladdens them; no reward, however 
trifling, repays extra exertion, or acts asa stimulus forthe future. The 
wretched slave’s life is one monotonous round, a mere alternation of toil and 
sleep, to be terminated only by death. And yet the cultivation of the nut- 
meg is a pleasant and easy thing, and compared with the occupation of 
those who collect the edible birds’ nests, would not be deserving the name 
of toil at all, were it not that it is involuntary. 

Of the nests of which we here speak, several descriptions have been 
given, though no one has yet satisfactorily explained the nature of the sub 
stancesof which they are composed, or how it is that they are reckoned so 
great a delicacy in China. That they are highly prized, Cae may be 
inferred from this, that clean nests of the first class sell customarily for more 
than their weight in silver, that is, for about five guineas and a half per 
pound; and in some instances where the article is of a very superior qual. 
ity, that is, pecaliarly white aod transparent, it is kuown to fetch its weight 
in gold. The epicures of the West have not yet entered into competition 
with the Chinese for this costly luxury, though when the various parts of 
the Archipelago become better known, and the supplies of nests consider- 
ably more abundant, we should not be at all surprised to find nest-soup re- 
placing that of tartle on tho table of the opulent. It is said to be exceed- 
ingly nourishing, and when properly seasoned to possess a delicious flavour. 
Many circumstances are told buth respecting the manner in which the sea- 
swallow collects the materials of this nest, and of the way in which it is 


Among the tribes who contribute to impart life and animation to the chan-, 
nels and shores of this Archipelago, is that of the biajus or sea-gipsies, who | 
holding the land in aversion, live perpetually in their prahus, descending 
trom latitude to latitude according to the vicissitudes of the season, and the 
appearance or disappearance of the fish upon which chiefly they subsist.— 
Generally, however, all the Gwellers in the 12 000 islands who enjoy the 
advantages of a maritime situation, plough the waves with more pleasure 
than the earth, and are never so happy as when on the deck of a prahu.— 
The navigator, consequently, beholds currents, as it were, of different pep. 
ulatiuns pouring hither and thither perpetually, through the innumerable 
channels ot the Archipelago; the Papuas or black and crisp-haired race, 





ascending from more southern latitudes, and from an original seat wholly 
unknown, and verging constantly westward; while on the other hand, the 
infinitely varied races of the West, the Arabs, the Malays, the Bugis, and 
so on, display a decided tendency to push their conquests eastward, not by 
means of military expeditiuns, but by infiltrating themselves, as it were, 
into the thinly scattered communities existing in the farthermost division of 
the islands. 

The soul of all this movement is commerce. No man rows a league 
without carrying ia his boat something tu sell or barter with the chance 
customers he may meet. Every body is amerchant on those seas ; and the 
crews of vessels, instead of being hired servants, as in the West, are rather 
so many fraternities uniled by one common interest, each individual having 
a separate stake in the burthen of the vessel he assists to navigate. The 
system ot uniting adventures prevails so widely in that part of the world, 
that nearly all forms of industry rest upon itas their sole basis. Thus in 
the mines, whether of tin, gold, or any other metal, the Chinese who work 
them are all co-pruprietors, and share equally the produce of their labour, 
showing that the idea of joint-stock companies exists, however undevelop- 
ed, in the least known parts of the East. Nor are morals or manners at so 
low an ebb as might be supposed, among those remote islanders, The 
stranger who visits them is generally treated with much kindness, though 
the desire to possess new and rare commodities often tempts bis entertain- 
ers into acis of pilfering. It would not, of course, be afe to rely on the 
humanity of persons so little accustomed to ethical discipline ; but upon 
the whole, the least refined races, that is to say, the Papvas, appear to be 
sociable and well disposed, if treated with the least show of kindness — 
Nearly ail intrepid navigators, trusting themselves to the most stormy seas 
in vessels of five or six tons, which are so well built, however, that they 





fluat like corks upon the waves. Their courage is no doubt greatly aug- 
mented by the immense profits of their rade trade, which often in the course 
of six or seven months exceed two hundred per cent. One reason of this 
is, that the adventurers, whatever may be the length of the voyage they 
meditate, need take with them but little provisions, which are every where 
so abundant and so cheap, that they may almost be said to cost nothing.— 
hay all the islands abound with the sago palms, and loaves made trom 
its delicious pith are every where to be procured baked hard like biscuit. 
These, with a little rice, are ofien a prahu’s whole stock, as the crew de- 
pend for delicacies on the inexhaustible multitudes of fish found on all the 
coral reefs and shallows in the Archipelago. Sometimes they carry along 
with them tea and coffee, and occasionally a supply of arrack, though the 
more prudent avoid this source of dissension and bloodshed. 

From what has been said, it may, we think, be very fairly inferred, that 
the new emporium on Paulo Labuan will be flocked to by innumerable 
native traders, desirous of obtaining for purposes of traffic those useful 
wares which we alone can conveniently supply. For although the Dutch 
have in some instances set aside the rules of their exclusive commercial 
system, in the hope of enticing the Bugis to their ports, it is not to be ex- 
pected that they can altogether throw off the habits of centuries im a day, 
and adopt tha! wise and liberal policy which has raised Singapore to opu- 
lence, which has a'tracted 30,600 Somali and Arabs to the barren rock of 
Ader, and which has triumphed even over the dread of pestilence at Hong 
Kong. We expect great things from our new relations with the Indian 
Archipelago, where we shall, in the first place, find a prodigious outlet for 
our own manatlactures, and, in the next, shall be able to strengthen greatly 
the impulses of civilisation, which already obviously exists through all the 
scattered races of that wonderlul division of Asia. 

ea 
IMPORTANT FROM THE ARMY. 
SANTA ANNA FORTIFYING AT SALTILLO. 
Wasuinavos, Oct.28, 9 P M. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 21st inst. annouNces the arrival of the 

sieamship Galveston from Brazos S intiago, coming via Galveston, The 





constructed. Those among the natives who ar most observant say, thc 








news by the arrival confirms the previous aceounts of the battles of Mon- 
| terey. 


of their country.’ The President and the Senator here but expressed the 
sentiments of a large mass of the people, who regard a standing army as & 
necessary evil, inefficient and valueless on the field of battle, to be tolerated, 
however, in time of peace, because useful as thief catchers and Indian regu- 
lators upon the Western frontier, and as brick masons and ecavengers in the 
forts of the Atlantic coast. Although there is but one solitary instance on 
record in the annals of our country of our regular troops betuving badly in 
presence of the foe, unprincipled demagogues have long since caused the 
people to look upon them with distrust, and to rely waivly upon the sterdy 
yeomanry of the land. , 

Nothing can be more idle than an atterapt to defend the army against the 
Virulent attacks of mov-courting miscreants; but we feel it to be a solemn 
duty to expose the folly and madness of the voluateer,systum. In order to 
do this, we must trace the progress of the ‘ gallant patriots’ {rom the time of 
‘leaving their homes and occupations’ up to the present moment, aad we 
will fiad it marked by one continued series of blanders, follies, crimes, out- 
rages and enormities. Soon after thoir enrolment, iu the march through 
their own states, they began by committing depredations upon farm yards 
and poultry roosts, swaggering about with bowie knives ond revolving 
pistols, frightening, by their martial bearing, old women and timid maidens, 
and then, inspired with confidence by the impunity attending these little 
eceentricities, they braised, mangled, shot and stabbed each other, cursed 
and reviled thvir officers, and in some instances mutinied against them and 
attempted to take their lives, At sea they openly defied al! authority, laugh- 
ed at their commanders, interfered with the management of the ships, aunoy- 
ed themselves and the crew in every conceivable manner. We have heard 
some sea captains Say that the most enormous prices could not induce them 
a second time to bring out a live cargo of ‘ gailant patriots.’ 

Oa landing at Poiut Isabel and Brazos Island, three hundred (300) miles 
rom the nearest of the enemy, some of these warriors, glowing with military 
ardour and love of country, crowded like bantam cocks, shouting ‘ show us 
the Mexican niggers, and in one mstance a whole regiment brought to 
their colonel two or three trembling Mexican laboui ers in the U. States quar- 
termaster’s employ, ‘and standing around them with fixed bayonets, pro- 
claimed in triumph to their astonished chief the glorious capture of the sa- 
vage foe.’ Others less patriotic and more belligerent expended their surplus 
valour upon rival regiments, and converted the sandy plsins of Texas into a 
grand boxing arena Others again, disappointed in their golden visions of 
rifled palaces and desecrated churches, indemnified themselves in some de- 
gtee by breaking open the sutler’s store at Brazos Island. and stealing goods 
to the value of one thousand dollars.. During the transportation to Mata- 
moras they took command of the steamboats, and in some instances forced 
the captains at the point of the bayonet to land them at improper places, in 
direct violation of the most positive orders. 

The city of Matamoras, quiet as a country village during the occupation 
by the regulars, was now changed into a Pandemonium ; murder, rape and 
rubbery were commitied in the broad light of the sun; the semi civilized 
Mexican looked with horror and disguet upon such scenes of beastly de- 
pravity and awiul wickedness never before enacted in this barbarous land. 
The drunken song, the murderous shout, the dyicg groav, the brutal laugh, 
and the screams ot the affrighte¢ women, blended in fearful unison by day 
and by night. In the mean time the country was flooded with letters con- 
taining the most pathetic lamentations of hardships, because forsooth these 
patriots had to endure privation which the ‘mercenaries’ only laughed at. 
We doubt not that many fair eyes were dimmed during the perusal ot these 
affecting epistles, while the unhappy writers were sulacing themselves in 
grog shops and gambling stews, 


Millions have already been expended upon the volunteers, though the 
war has just begun, and what have they effected? A country five hundred 
miles in extent, embracing the richest lands in Mexico and containing one 
city, four large towns and numerous villages and ranchos, has been con 
quered by the regalar troops without the co-operation of the ‘ patriots,’ une 
less we count the few who were present at the cap'ure of the filthy little 
rancho of Burita, Some seven or eight thousand have gene back to the 
United States, and though on their return they spoke with harshness and 
bitterness of the injustice of their disbandment, we know that all of them, 
with the single exception of Col. Johnson’s splendid regiment of Texan r'- 
flemen, were anxious to return to ‘their homes aad cecupations,’ and had 
held meetings on that subject before they had heard that they were to be dis- 
banded, Of the hundred thousand that the Union pompously proclaimed 
to be eager (o rally around the eagles of Gen. Taylor, be takes but 2500 
with him to fight the great battle around the walls of Monterey. which is 
to decide the fate of this campaign, and probably of the Mexican war. 

The brunt of this batile is thento be borne by the ‘ mercenaries,’ whom 
the President has spoken of so contemptuously. The remainder of the volan~ 
teers are to be left at Matamoras and Camargo; may Heaven pity the poor 
Mexicans, who live in the vicinity of their camps. If they refrain from 
those acts of brutality, with which they have already disgiacca the Ameri- 
can name, we fear a repetiiion of the gross insults to wome”, the wantor dee 
struction of cattle, corn, fields, and fences, &c. &c. They have already ig 


jared oar cause more than can be remedied by the bayonets of fifty thou- 
sand of the choicest truvops that the world has ever seen. Oar surcess, 
like that of all invading armies, depends as much upon the respect fer the 
private rights and religious prejudices of the invaded naiion, as upm the 
valour and efficiency of our troops. Spain, from which these very Mexi- 


cans sprang, furnished the proot during the peninsular War, that insut and 
outrage may stimulate a cowardly and effeminate people to the perfornance 
of the most wonderful deeds of daring and hardy eaterprise. 

it has ever been the ardent desire of the commanding general to caicili- 
ate the Mexicans instead of making requisitions upcn them as othe con 





querors would have done. He has paid their own prices for all the suyg 
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own religion are chaplains in our army—men weaeing our uniform kueel 
with them in worship, and joia with them in the imposing ceremony of the 
Catholic Church; social relations and kind feelings sprang up and would 
have terminated in lasting friendships, bat ior the enormities perpetrated 
by the volunteers. It was our fortune to be with the first troops that ar 
rived here,'and we can never forget the look of anxiety ofthese poor wretches 
when they inquired if the volun tarios were coming, and the horror depicie 
upon their couvtenances as they shudderingly spoke of he murders, rapes, 
and robberies committed at Maiamoras. Injury, deep and lasting injury, 
has been done to the success of our arms, and blood will flow like water 10 
the vain —— to remedy ,it. wie , 
We are far from meaning io iuclude in our denunciations all the ba oa 
teers ; we ficmly believe that many, very many of them come out here _ 
high, pure, and disinterested motives, and that their faulis have resu ~ ; 
trom the vileness of the volunieer system, not from anything innately 
in themselves. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 1-4 a 167 1-2. 
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We are without later intellizence trom Europe. 


The War in Mexico.- Accounts from Monterey have been received to 
the 6th instant, ten days later than the previous advices. The Head- 
Quarters of General Taylor were still at that place, where they will, in all 
probability, remain during the eight weeks prescribed by the armistice 
with Ampudia. The Mexican troops had evacuated the city, in com- 
pliance with the obligations of the same instrument, and retired beyond 
the line of damarcation in the direction of Satillo. 


The American commander had issued a congratulatory General Order | 


to his troops on the recent events, of which the following is a copy :— 


Heavd Quarters ARMY OF a gy 
Camp near Monterey, Sept. 27, 1846. 

QOrpers—No. 123.—The commanding General has the satisfaction to 
congratulate the army under his command upon anotber signal triumph 
over the Mexican forces. Superior to us in number, strongly fortified, 
and with an immense preponderance of artillery, they have yet been driven 
from point tu point until forced to sue for terms of capitulation. Such 
terms have been granted as were considered due to the gallant defence of 
the town and to the liberal policy of our own Government, 

The General begs to return his thanks to his commanders, and to all his 
officers and men, both of the regular and volunteer forces, tor the skill, 
the courage, and the perseverance with which they have overcome mani- 
fold difficulties, and finally achieved a victory shedding lustre upon the 
American arms. 

A great result has been obtained. but not without the loss of many gal- 
lant and accomplished officers and brave men. The army and the coun- 


try will deeply sympathise with the families and friends of those who | 


have thus sealed their devotion with their lives. 
By order of Major General Tayxor. 
[Signed] W. W. 8. Buss, As’t Adjt. Gen. 
Official. Geo. A. McCaut, Acting Adjt. Gen. 
General Taylor isbringing up all the reinforcements at his command, and 

fresh troops are proceeding to join him from the United States. He will 
need all he can collect, for it is known that Santa Anna has put himself at 
the head of the Mexican army, while General A)monte remains at the capi- 
tal, and is virtually at the head of affairs there, Santa Anna and Almonte 
are two of the most energetic men, in Mexico, and both are highly popu- 
lar with the army. It is not positively ascertained that Santa Anna has 
reached the army of the north, although the last accounts from Monterey 
declare that he had arrived at Satillo. Every effort is making by Mexico 


to bring troops into the field, and to make a desperate resistance. If 


the accounts of these preparations be not greatly exaggerated, General 
Taylor will require a force of 20,000 men to * conquer the peace” he is 
in search of. Why does not the President take our advice, keep what he 
has got, which he can hold, and send his army no further iuto such a diffi- 
cult and dangerous country as the centre of Mexico will prove to be. 
California, New Mexico, and the Rio Grande obtained after a war of a 
few months, ought to satisfy the ambition of any man. 

The Mexicans are putting their old guerilla system into operation in 
the rear of General ‘Taylor ; several parties have been cut off, and Gene- 
ral Patterson, who commands on the Rio Grande, has found it necessary 
to issue the following General Order :— 

OrpvErs—No. 6. 
Heap Quarrers ARMY OF oo i 
Camargo, Sept. 29; 1846. 

Agreeably to the terms of an armistice entered into by Maj. Gen. Tay- 
lor, commanding the Army of Occupation, and the commander of the 
Mexican forces at Monterey, it was established that all the troops in the 
service uf the Mexican government should retire west of a line passing in 
anorth and south direction, thirty miles westward of Monterey. All 
bodies of armed Mexicans, therefore, who shall be found henceforth in 
the neighbourhood of the Rio Grande, or on the route to Monterey, will 
be viewed as acting without authority from their Government officers, 
and will be considered and treated as outlaws. 

_ The recent murders in this vicinity and on the road call for decided ac- 
uo, and the commanding general directs that all commanders of posts 
and camps on the river, and of escorts on the route, use every evertion to 
apprehend any Mexicans who may be found in their vicinity bearing 
arms ; and furthermore, that in the event of resistanee cr attempt to es- 
cape of said Mexicans, they shall be treated as outlaws and enemies to 
mankind, and shall be fired upon by the troops and captured or destroyed. 
By order of Maj. Gen. Patterson. 

; Geo. A. McCatt, Ass’t Adj’t Gen. 
Official. Jno. M Brannan, Lt. Ist Art’y, Acting Adj’t. 
The grand means of resistance possesed by the Mexicans, are in their 


guerilla sysiem, and the obstinate defence of their towns, a la Saragossa, 
as was shown at Monterey. 


General Patterson, it will be seen, dates his Order from the “ Head 
Quarters of the Army of Occupation,” Itis usual, we believe, for the 
‘* ead Quarters’’ to be always with the General-in-Chief. Perhaps there 
is some verbal inaccuracy in the date of the order. 

Nothing further is said of the expedition to Tampico to operate as a 
diversion in favour of General Taylor. General Patterson, it was said, 


would be entrusted with the command of this expedition, but he, accord- | 


ing to the date of general order just quoted, was at Camargo, bigh up the 
Rio Grande, as late as the 29th ult. General Wool’s force at St. Antonia de 
Bexar consists of 3,500 men He has been ordered to march with all ex- 
pedition to reinforce General Taylor. 

From the Pacific we learn that Captain Stockton bas arrived , taken com 
mand of the squedron, and issued a proclamation declaring uli the parts of 
Western Mexico, South of California, in a state of blockade. The follow- 
ing is the document: 


CUM. STOCKTON'’S PROCLAMATION. 


To all whom it may concern.—I. R. F. Stockton commodore and com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States naval forces in the P 
governor and commander-in-chief of the Territory of California, do, by ike 
authority of the President and Congress of the United States of North 
America, hereby declare all the ports, harbours, bays, outlets and inlets on 


the West coast of Mexico, South of San Diego, to be in a state of rigourous 
Ss 


blockade, which will be made absolute except against armed vessels o 


- f neu- 
tral nations. 


All neutral merchant vessels, found in any of the bays and harbours on 


said coast un arrival of the blockading force, will be allowed twenty days 
to leave. : 


Gives under my hand and seal, this nineteenth day of August, A D. one 


thousand eight handred and forty-six, at the Government House in the 
** Ciudad de los Angeles,” the capital of Califoruia. 
be 
[Signed F. Stockton. 


General Kearney, according to tlie last accounts, had marched ina south- 


plies heres from them for the use of the “army —priests of their | erly direction from Santa Fé to disperse a Mexican force thatwas collecting 


acific Ocean, and | 







{toattack him. This, we believe, to be the present state of affairs at the 
various pviats of attack, as far as they are known. 

A letter from an officer of the regular army, dated at Camargo, and ad- 
dressed to the Charleston Mercury gives a very indifferent report of the 
‘t Volunteers.’ The censure does not apply to all the volunteers, fot those 

| with General Taylor behaved remarkably well at Monterey. 


} CANADA AND ITS DAIRY CAPABILITIES. 


In the Albion of 26th September, we expressed our belief that a great 
| and profitable branch of business could be opened between Canada and 
| the mother country, by calling into action the Dairy capabilities of the 
| country, and manufacturing large quantities of butter and cheese for the 
: British markets. We thought, and so expressed ourselves, that the vast 

tracts of rich land everywhere abounding ; the comparatively cool climate 
| of Canada, so favourable for making those articles in perfection ; the short- 
‘ ness of the passage to Great Britain, and the entire northern latitudes of 
the voyage, were circumstances of paramount consideration in the adop- 
tion of such a plan. 


_ | ‘The idea, we should judge, from the frequency with which the articte 


has been copied, Has not been unfavourably received by our editorial 
brethren; but we have been reminded that Canada is no less favourably 
| situated for the production of beef and pork. This is true to a certain 
extent, for the advantages of extensive tracts of rich land, cool climate, 
and a short and northern voyage, are available in either case. In the 
_ articles of beef and pork, however, the Western States of this Union 
' would seem to possess an advantage in the shortness of the winter. In the 
rich pastures of Kentucky, for instance, cattle can remain in the open 
| fields for the greater portion of the year ; whereas, in Canada, they must 
be housed, and foddered for four or five months. No farmer need be 
told how expensive this is, when a large number of steers and growing 
cattle are to be provided for. So, too, in the matter of pork, the rich 
‘lands and warm summers of the West, are so favourable for raising Ine 
dian Corn, and the hog can seek his own living in the woods so early 
in the spring and so late in the fall, that pork would seem to be almost 
' indigenous in those countries. The article besides, as well as beef, when 
properly put up, does not suffer by passing through the tropical latitudes 
| on its way to Europe as butter and cheese. We are, therefore, of opinion, 
that although much beef and pork can and will be prepared for the British 
' mai kets in Canada, that butter and cheese will, nevertheless, afford the best 
| profit to the farmer. The cow, by careful feeding and by being kept 
warm—which is an essential point, will be yielding her milk 
' daily, however long the winter may be. The esculent roots, too, which 
| grow so abundantly io the cool latitude ef Canada, are all important for 
increasing the quantity of milk and the richness of its quality. 

In our former article we were guilty of one omission. We omitted to state, 
| that all the advantages which appertained to Canada in this matter, exist- 
ed in other North American Provinces. In New Brunswick there is much 
rich and valuable land applicable to Dairy purposes; so also in Prince 
Edward Island; while the dyke lands of Nova Scotia are pre-eminent 
in the production of the finest grass and hay in the world. These dyke 
lands are very peculiar in their nature and formation. They are tracts 
recovered from the sea by carrying out an embankment or dyke and dam- 
ming back the salt water. The land so enclosed, in the course of two or 
| three years, becomes the finest meadow in existence—rich in quality and 
| inexhaustible in fertility. Such land never requires manure; it may be 

mowed for fifty years in succession without deterioration. These tracts 
are not alluvial formations from the land, but deposits from the sea. The 
| tides of the Bay of Fundy, on whose shores these lands chiefly exist, it is 

well known, ebb and flow to the extent of fifty and sixty feet: and the 
| water so coming in, is charged with a dark-coloured soil ; this soil is 
| deposited previous to and during the recession of the waters, forming the 
flats we have described. These tidal waters are supposed to acquire their 
rich and soily matter from rushing with great impetuosity over a bed of 
fine marl on their transit up the Bay of Fundy. 

The only drawback to this beautiful and valuable land is its limited 
quantity ; but, notwithstanding all that has been enclosed and brought 
into use in’ King’s County and other parts of the shores of the Basin of 
Mines, much more can yet be gained by the judicious application of skill 
and capital. In the vicinity of Cumberland, we have heard, thirty thous- 
and acres might be recovered for an outlay of an equal number of pounds 
sterling. Ifsuch be the fact, the capitalists of the province should not 
lose a moment in securing such a prize for their country. On these lands 
dairies would indeed thrive. 

When the railroad from Halifax to Quebec is completed—and we will 
not surrender the belief that it is to be done—the Dairy capabilities of 
the Lower Provinces will speedily develope themselves, and upon a scale 
too, we apprehend, that is little contemplated at the present moment. 








PACIFICATION OF THE RIO DE LA PLATA, 

Before going out of office the Earl of Aberdeen performed a most ac- 
ceptable act to commerce and humanity, by laying the foundation ef a 
plan for settling the unfortunate dispute between the Argentine Republic 
and that of the Banda Oriental: a dispute in which both England and 
Fance had become implicated, so much so as to induce them to resort to 
an armed intervention. 

To settle these difficulties the mission of Mr. Hood was resolved on. 
Mr. Hood was a gentleman every way qualified for the task, by his temper 
and abilities, and general knowledge of the country. He was accordingly 
despatched, some months since, bearing with him the following concilia- 
tory letter from Lord Aberdeen to the Argentine Government :— 


TO HI8 EXCELLENCY SENOR ARANA, Kc. 


Sin,—The Queen my Sovereign being sincerely desirous of removing 
every cause of misunderstanding between her Government and the Gov- 
erpment of the Argentine Confederation, and of restoring the relations of 
the two countries to their customary footing of fiiendship and cordiality, 
| has been pleased to direct Mr. T. 8. Hood, who for several years discharg- 
| ed the office of Her Majesty’s Consul General of Montevideo, to set out 
immediately for Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of communicating with 
your Excellency and the Argentine Government. 

Mr. Hood is charged to transmit a reaps | to your Excellency cer- 
tain propositions on the part of Great Britain and France, fouaded in a great 
measure on those communicated to the two Powers on the 26ih of October, 
1845, by the Government of Buenos Ayres, with a view to the arrange- 
ment of the difficulties existing in the Rio de la Plata. I trust that the pro- 
positions which Mr. Hood will make known to your Excellency, and 
which are dictated by the most anxious desire of putting an end to a state 
of things highly injurious to the interests of all parties, will appear accep- 
table to the Government of Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Hood is likewise bearer of similar propositions from the French 
Government, which he will deliver to your Excellency. : 
| From the thorough knowledge Mr. Hood possesses of everything rela- 
ting to the interests of the two countries, 1 trust that the choice that has 
| been made of him for this service will be agreeable to the Government of 
| Buenos Ayres. 1 request that your Excellency wil) receive bim in a fa- 

vourable manner, anc give entire credit to whatever he may communicate 
| to you on the part of the British Government. 
| I flatter myself that the Government of the Argentine Confederation 
will recognize in the step thus taken by the Governments of Great Britain 
and France the strongest evidence of their anxiety to cultivate a good and 
friendly understanding with the Confederation. I have the houour to be, 
| with the highest consideration, sir, 
} Your Excellency's most obedient and humble servant, 





ABERDEEN. 
We have now the aatisfaction to learn that this mission has been entire- 
ly successful, and that peace is once more restored to that vast and interes 






territory: We copy the fullowing from the~Philadelphia U.S. Ga- 
zette, 

Important INFoRMATION.—We are indebted to the of Capiain 
Henry, of the U 3. Navy, and late commander of the U. S, ship Plymouth, 
for the following very important information, received by him since his 
return to the United States from Montevideo, by a letter dated August 23d. 
The following is au extract. It will be seen that the mediation of Great 
Britain and France has at last been successful in bringing the difficulties of 
the Argentine Republic to a satisfactory settlement. 

On the let of August the steamer Devastation, with Mr. Hood on board, 
anchored near this port, and on the 2d he landed at the Bueno uadera flag 
of truce, and proceeded to the head quarters of Gen. Oribe, without hav- 
ing bad any communication with this city, aud presented to him the 
sals of the English and French Governments, as a basis for negotiation, 
which had been already acceded to by Governor Rosas. 

On the 14th Mr. Hood retarned to anchorage near the port, and on the 
15th he cameon shore, and conferred with Mr, Ouseley and the Baron 
Deffandis, and having been equally successful with Gen Oribe as with 
Gov. Rosas, he handed over to these functionaries all the documents per- 
taining to his mission, leaving them to present the same for the val 
of the Montevidean government; and to carry out the views of patty - 
specting — The Government will as a matter of course, ac- 
cede to the proposals, a copy of which, is inclosed berewith. Mr. Hood 
having fulfilled bis instructions, his mission has ceased, and he will short- 
ly return to England. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, we anticipate peace with all parties 
at an early period,say a couple of months, more or less Vide 5th article 
of the Basis of Negotiation—‘ so long as the Argentine Govornment occu- 
py both margins of the Parana.’ You may easily perceive that the inter- 
vening powers take care to place an ‘anchor to windward,’ and will 
watch the ogpertnnky to force a trade up those rivers in the event of the 
Argentines being dispossessed of the opposite margin, either by revolutions 
or aby other cause. Even at this moment it is asserted as positive that an 
alliance has been formed between Eatre Rios, Corrientes and Paraguay, 
one that a Treaty has been entered into, but the tenor of which is yet un- 

nown. 

A difficulty most likely will oceur between Govarnor Rosas and Brazil, 
growing out of the recognition of the independence of Paraguay by the 
latter Government, 

‘Aug. 27th.—Eatre Rios and Corrientes are now annexed to the Argen- 
tine Confederation, all having been arranged by Urquiza and Madriagas.” 

Proposals and Bases of Negotiation offered to Governor Rosas, by the 

Governments of England and France. 

1st. The Governments oi France anc England, by common consent with 
Governor Rosas, will procure a suspension of hostilities between the Ori- 
ental Foices of the City of Montivedeo, and the country. 

24. Tae Armistice obtained, the two Plenipotentiaries will request of 
the Government the disarming of all foreigners who are armed in Monte- 
video, as well asin every other point of terrivory. 

3d. Simultaneously with the disarming of the foreigners, Rosas will 
withdraw ail the Argentine troops from all and every point of the terri- 
tory. 

4th. Immediately after the execution of the two previous articles—that 
is to say—the disarming the foreigners and evacuation of the Territory, the 
blockade of the Argentine Ports shall be raised; the Island of Martin Gar- 
cia to be delivered the Argentine Government, and also the vessels of war 
which were captured, all in the same state in which they were found, as 
far as may be practicable, and the Argentine flag to be saluted with 21 
guns; the merchant vessels captured by either party, shall be reciprocally 
restored io their owners, 

5th, It is admitted that the navigation of the Parana River, is consider- 
ed interior navigation, subject only to the regulations and laws of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, so long as il occupies the two margins of that river. 

6th. It is acknowledged and understood that the Argentine Republic pos- 
sesses free and unequivocal, all the rights in Peace and War, which cor- 
respond to avy other State, and alibough the circumstances which obliged 
the two intervening Powers temporarily to interrupt the belligerest rights 
of that Republic, it is admitted that the principle on which they acted, 
would be equally applicable to England ak France, under similar circum- 
stauces. 

7th. An election will take place in the Oriental State to fill the Presiden- 
cy uf the Republic, with entire satisfaction to the Constitational Laws of 
the country, without compulsion of any class, or from either party. Gene- 
ral Oribe obliging bimself to be governed by, the result of such election. 

8th. A general amnesty reciprocal aud complete for persons and proper- 
ty, acknowledgements of the rights of all foreigners, doing justice to 
their founded reclamations. This amnesty is not to be an obstacle, if any 
Argentine emigrants residing in the Banda Oriental, give unto Governor 
Rosas just cause ef complaint, or compromise by their conduct the 
relations of these Republic, they shall be removed from the territory, and 
sent to such foreign ports as they may designate. 

These bases admitted by Governor Rosas and Genl. Oribe, if refased by 
the Government of the Republic, the Plenipotentiaries of the two Powers 
will declare the withdrawal of the Intervention of their Governments, and 
it will be withdrawn effectually if these persuasions or conditions are not 
admitted. Montevideo, 28d August, 1846. 


Nova Scotia.—Sir John Harvey, the new governor of Nova Scotia, and 
successor of LordFalkland, has been making a tour through the province. 
His Excellency was every where received with great loyalty and enthu- 
siasm, Numerous addresses were presented to him, and his replies were, 
for the most part, well and cautiously worded. That to the eight hundred 
yeomanry of King’s County is much to our liking. The address which 
called it forth contained some allusions to party politics, 


Gentlemen .—-I thank you for this loyal Address. I accept and thank you 
kindly for your congratulations, as well upon my visit to King’s County, as 
upon my satisfactory Administration of Civil Affairs of neighbouring 
Colonies. 

The principles which has rexdered these Administrations acceptable 
Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in these colonies, will, I doubt not, sooineeed 
them to the favour of their fellow subjecta in this. But I turn froma sub- 
ject which has at all times been distasteful to me, and which I have always 
regarded as peculiarly uncalled for in any British Colony, viz Party Politics, 
to the contemplation of the eminently beautiful country by which I am sur- 
rounded, and the great capabilities of this favoured section of the Province 
of Nova Scotia. 

Gentlemen:—! have always been accustomed to regard Road Agriculture 
and Education, as among the first objects to the promotion of which the 
best energies of the Representatives of the Sovereign should be directed. 
Allow me, then, on my part, to congratalate you upo the favoured cir- 
cumstances of soil, climate, &. in which you appear to me to be placed, 
and let me (without offence) remind you of the well known exclamation of 
the Latin Poet and Patriot, * Ob fortunati nimium si sur bona noriat.’ 

I will, however, add one word of politics, which I trust will ber eceived 
by you with satisfaction. I fully recognize, and have always recognised. 
the responsibility of the Queen’s Representative to His Sovereign Mistress to 
administer the affairs of the Colony confided to his charge in accordance 
with the well understood wishes and true interests of Her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects therein, ; 

In conclusion, let me suggest to you not to ask for pledges from your 
Governor, who siands before yon already pledged to the performance of 
his daties by the highest obligations, Luman and divine, viz: those to his 
God, his Sovereign and bis Country ; but rather to repose a reasonable de- 
gree of confidence in one, who bas never, as yet, disappointed the rational 
anticipations of those over whom he has been selected to preside. 
GENTLEMEN,— 

fam grateful for what you so kindly say of Lady Harvey, and for your 
allusion to the domestic ties by which we are connected with Nova Scotia. 

Kentville, Sept. 24, 1846. J. HARVEY. 

Sir George Simpson.—We have great pleasure in copying the following 
from the Detroit Advertiser of the 22nd inst, 

Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
territories, arrived here /rom Red River settlement on his way to Montreal, 


having travelled upon borseback as far as the Falls of St. Anthony, on the 
Mi-sissippi. Sir George entered on his long aad arduvus journey on the 22d 
of September, so that at an unusuaily late season, he has accomplished the 


whole distance in 27 days. Sir George has brought intelligence of the 





safe arrival of the troops, which. as our readers are aware, were dispatched 
from Ireland in June for the Red River. 

This little arwy, for it comprises engineers, artillery and infantry , besides 
the barracks, commissariat, and medical department, is under the command 


of Major Cretton, who bas seen much s?rvice in the East, more particularly 
among the Arabs. The presence of this fine body of men is said to be high- 
ly accey table to all classes of the local population, as affording an Open mar- 
ket both for produce and labour ; and as many of the men are superior me- 


caanics, the presence of Her Majesty's forces promas directly to promote 





the cause of civilizationin the re gion of the North-west, 

















*,* In our paper of to-day the reader will find the commencement of a 

biographical sketch of that distinguished man Sir Heory Pottinger; the 
residue we shall give next week. It is extracted from that excellent 
periodical the Dublin University Magazine. Sir Henry is appointed 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Siguor Formica is brought to aconclusion to-day. It is the fault of our 
readers if they have omitted to read any of the portions of this capital 
story. 

The article on the Commerce of the Eastern Archipelag» is one of great 
value and interest, and we commend it to our readers as one in every [e- 
spect worthy to be studied by the philosophic merchant. 


CONCERT OF MR. HENRY HERZ. 


Before entering upon a notice of this gentleman’s Concert, we will give a 
slight sketch of his life, believing that it will prove interesting to our 
readers, who have been for many years in possession of his works, but who 
probably know nothing of his history. 

Mr. Herz is an Austrien and was born in Vienna. He mate his first ap- 
pearance when only eight years old at a concert given in honour of Napo- 
leon. His playing at that early period is said to have been remarkable for 
the very qualities which now distinguish his style. Herz studied for 
several years, we understand, both with Hammel ¢ nd Hunten, and in 1820 
he went to Paris, where his remarkable talents induced the directors of the 
Conservatoire to admit him with henour, in opposition to the rule of that 
body which strictly excludes all foreigners from the privilege of scholarship. 
Since that period he has visited Germany and England, and has every where 
been received as his pre-eminent talents deserve. He established a style in 
his pianoforte compositions which for twenty years held almost undisputed 
sway over all classes in Europe and toa great extent in America,and he 
comes among us now in the prime of his life to gather fresh laurels and to 
spread a love for the pianuforte wherever he goes. 

The Tabernacle was filled on Thursday evening, with a highly fashionable 
and intelligent audience. All the distinguished amateur and professional 
Artists were present, and the entbusiasm evinced by them is a sure 
confirmation of the splendid talents of Mr. Herz. The reception which 
greeted his appearance iu the Orchestra, must indeed have been in the 
highest degree gratifying, for rarely has such cuntinuous and universay 
applause been awarded to any Artist who has visited this country, Mr. 
Herz’s appearance is highly prepossessing; his face and manner bear the 
stamp of a gentleman, and his modest and unaffected demeanour excites a 
general interest. Mr. Hera played three pieces ; the second and third were 
Variations on themes, from Lucia de Lammermoor aud Otello, and are wel! 
known to every one ; but his first piece, from the necessity of Orchestral 
accompaniments, will be new to most persons. It is a Concerto (his 
second ) in three movements— Allegro, Andanié, and Rondo. The Allegro 
is a brilliant and effective movement, with something of wild passion in its 
character ; it 1s instramonted with great care, indeed all the movements in 
this respect exhibit a considerable knowledge of the resources of the 

Orchestra, and prove Mr. Herz to be a thorough musician. The Andante 
and Rondo are admirably characteristic; the Ronde in particular, is so 
pleasingly melodious, and so beautifully treated, that the audience inter- 
rupted it repeatedly with bursts of applause. Mr. Herz was applauded to 
the very ecko in every piece, and was twice called before the people. The 
Concerto was twenty five minutes long, aud yet the public demanded its 
repetition, and we think it would have been well had Mr. Herz repeated 
the Rondo, buthe merely acknowledged the call by a bow and then 
retired. His second piece from Lacia was encored, when he played a 
selection from several of his compositions, and it was curious to observe the 
delight of the audience as the various themes were recognized. Mr. Herz’s 
success has indeed been most triumphant. He was puffed by no paper, 





NEW WORKS. 
“ Myris, with other Etchings and Sketchings ;” by Mrs. Sigourney, 
—Harper and Brothers have just issued, in a beautiful duodecimo, a new 
production of this distinguished authoress under the above title, consisting 
of a series of attractive sketches and tales descriptive of emigrant life among 
the early New Englanders, and Indian scenes of past times. Altogether they 
form au interesting me/ange which cannot fail of ensuring a cordial welcome 
from the numerous admirers of this lady’s pen. The volume presents an 
elegant specimen of bibliography, and is yet sold at seventy-five cents. 

“ Jay's Morning and Evening Exercises for the Closet.” —The Harpers 
have also published a fine library edition, in one volume vctavo, of this just- 
ly esteemed manual of religious and devotional exercises fur domestic use. 
It is one of those enduring and intrinsic works that will always be in de- 
mand, and the preseut issue is, we learn, cheaper than any yet seen. 

“ Harper’s Illuminated Shakspeare,” Nos 17 and 18; and No. 10 of the 
Pictorial History of England,” are now ready for delivery to subscribers, 
and as their respective merits have been so often urged upon our readers, 
we need now only announce the appearance of these new issues. 

“ Kinne’s Law Compendium,” volame 6th ; by Asa Kinne: Astor flouse, 
New York. In this volume of 328 pages the author gives selections mostly 
in acondensed form, with citations from court and counsel from, cne 
hundred and twenty American, English, [rish, New Brunswick, and Scotch 
reports of the present and two previous years. The volumes are prefaced 
with a list of reports, giving the year, the state or country in which the 
cases were decided, the court, and also the names of the reporters. 

“ European Agriculture avd Rural Economy” from personal observa- 
lion, by Henry Colman. We have received part VII. of Vol. IL. of this 
valuable and interesting book, which will doubtless effect much towards 
the improving of American agricu!tare, The author, Mr. Colman, befure 
visiting Europe was considered one of the first agriculturists of his own 
country, by reason of his admirable reports when geological surveyor ot 
Massachusetts, and now from his more extended observation and experi- 
ence he is still more eminently entitled to the high position which is uni- 
versally awarded to him in the noble profession of Agricalture. 

The subjects treated of in this number are Tile and Pipe draining—Sub- 
soil Ploughing connected with thorough draining irrigation, the rotation 
of crops, soiling or House-feeding crops. A. D. Phelps, 124 Washington 
street, Boston, Publisher. 

‘Old Cro’ Nest; or The Outlaws of the Hudson. A Romance of Amer- 
ican Forest Life in the Olcen Time. By Robert F. Greeley. New York. 
Published by Ward & Co. This is an interesting and graphically told story, 
written for “the Emporium” in which it appeared as a serial. The pub- 
liahers now present it in a book form,a tolerably conclusive evidence of i's 
popularity. Mr. Greeley gives evidence of possessing high qualifications 
for a Novelist, in this work, which time and experience will mature into 
positive excellence. It is such writers wio require the fostering hand of 
public approbation to make them valuable auxiliaries ia building up he 
young literature of America. Mr. Greeley exhibits decided talent in this 
litle work, and we trust to hear that it has attained an extensive circulation. 





THE DRAMA. 


















Mr. Collins commences an evgagement this evening. He will receiy 
a hearty welcome. This talented actor has met with the most unqualified 
success in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Baffalo, daring his absence from the 
Park, and he retards to the scene of his first triumph, with even an increas- 
ed reputation. A new play called “ The Soldier of Fortune,” written ex- 
pressty fur Mr. Collins, will be produced on Monday next. 

Bowery Tueatre—The new spectacle has been rauning euccesfally 
during the week, aided by the attraction of Mr. A. Addams, iu a round oy 
oe ae 

e perceive Mrs. Coleman Pope, a lady of high reputation, fro 
English Theatres, is ehgaged at thie hone.” : : tag 

CuatuaM THeatrre.—Mr. Deverna uced, on Monday evening, hig 
long-promised spectacle called “Che Man of the Mountain.” It is a gor- 
geous affair, got up with a lavish expenditure, and it is excecdingly well 
acted. The piece is an adaptation from the Opera of the Crusaders, a portion 
of the music of which is delightfully rendered by Miss Anna Cruise. Mrs. 
Flynp as Almea, the Sumnite Girl, is unusually excellent, Mr. Marshall 
is at home in the here, and Mr. Fenno is maguificently heroic in Bohe- 
mod. Winans and Green do the comic business of the piece, to the great 
delight of the Chathamites, and the whole piece is eminently successtu!.— 
The scenery is strikingly beautiful. The Siege of Jerusalem particularly, is 
one of the most etiective displays we have ever witnessed at this Theatre. 
_Bowery AMpuiraearre.—Siguor Carlo, and the talented troupe of 
Equestrians, have drawu crowded houses during the week. Qn Monday 
the great Levi North wakes his appearance. “ 

Otyuric THeEarRe.—Old pieces well played and the uenal run of excel. 
lent houses stands as a — weekly summary, for the proceedings of thie 
pettheatre. A trifling sketch under the title “ Drawn tor the Army,” has 
been quite successful. Holland, Conover and Everard, as recruits, endoa- 


vouring to deceive the oflicers appointed to examine them are sufficiently 
comic to excite continuous roars of laughter. 


c ‘ 0 Nickenson as an old Sergeuni, 
is quite at home and Mrs. Timm keeps up the spirit of the piece, 
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PARK THEATRE. 
BOOS. ccccseccerccced Pit. seceeseseeseeee90 50 Gallery eonsorececcsccs 90 25 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 74 o'clock. 
Monday—Second night of Mr. Collins’s engageme » new C he So} 
dierot Fo wane, and other entertainments. I: SWAT a ee 200- 


Mr. Collins will appear on Tuesday, Wednesday T ay i : ¢ 
ters, and take his benefiton Friday ext. eee: SO Saar te halen t3 ‘? 
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AND IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA.- Ow: 
Ues are undeniable, and are willir by per- 
sonal observation, may avail themselves of Mr. Thomas Rawlings’s agency nov etal 


lished in Europe, on application to Mr. R. at his resi 5 ing feet, Broo} 
lyn, Long Len sresidence, 85 Livingston = ht . he 


-— Owners of Land, whose ti- 
ng to allow the description to be borne out by 


A LADY of high attainments and experience in teaching, is desirous to form a 
R gegement in aprivate tamily or as visiting Governess. She desires to refer 1 
ev. 


19 7 L. P W. Balch, Rector of St. Bartholomew’s church, or to the Hon Walter L- rie 
129 Twelfth street. Address, H.W., 6 Perry streev ' 
Cc —iin 





— 
HE « SEASONS,” by Bartoli, of the 17th century. Four old celebrated |a: 
tures, by Bartoli, representing the Seasons, are now offured for sale at the - 
Messrs. Williams & Stevens, 343 Broadway. They are rare choice pictures 20) 
worthy the attention of amatetrs. ‘ oct Si—2 





N ENGLISIE LADY, engaged in tuition, 
LX which she would be giad to devote to attending upon a family as governess. Su+ 
a proficient in the Modera Languages, Drawing, and Musie. Address, by let: ue 
structress,” at the office of the * Albion.” 


has a portion of the day unoe> vied 


oct —at 


N ENGLISH LADY, (who has resided in France,) desires a situation asdaily 6 
verness Besides the usual branches of an English + ducation, French, Mus 


Diawing, she is competent to teach the rudiments of the Latin longue. A 
““H. D.” at this office. oct Ji—2 





ROFESSOR VILLEPLAI'’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—N >. 259 
Greene street, between Clinton and Waverly places.—This Institation is in s°s«lon 








Park Tueatre.—The engagement of Mr. Anderson has proved eminent- 
ly attractive; indeed, there is a fire and freshness in th's gentleman’s act- | 
ing that recommends it, especially to the taste of the present race of Play- | 
goers. | 
On Saturday Evening he played Hamlet to a select and critical audience, | 
evincing throughout the entire performance of this difficult character, the | 
rapid strides he is making towards the highest rank in his profession. The | 
entire personation was one of no ordinary character, There is an artistic | 
grace and finish in the execution, infinitely superior to what it exhibited 





few people indeed knew of his presence in the country ,and yet he attracted 
a splendid audience :—such is the force of a good name, 
As a performer, Mr. Herz is undoubtedly the first in his style. He does 
Not surprise and astonish, but he satisfies and delights, His touch is the 
—prtfection of delicacy and lightness, united with firmness and the power of 
prodaciig an extraordinary staccato either in scales, thirds, or uctaves.— 
“His execution is very rapid, and it is brilliant and distinct ; there is nothing 
left to the imagination, for every portion of his execution is articulated in 
so marked a manuer that we see the passages as clearly as though they 
were in print before us. His style is graceful and refined, and is safficient- 
ly dignified to impert to all he does an evidence of mind His andantes 
are given with much feeling and expression, but deep and thrilling passion 
is by no means a characteristic of his performance,—indeed it would not be 
in keeping with his compositions. In Mr. Herz, however, we see the per- 





fection of a style, and while listening with unaffected delight to his per- 
formance, we do not ask for anything more than we receive, for anything 
bat what he does would be out of place. In conclusion we should cordi- 
ally recommend every one to hear Mr. Herz, for be is a remarkab!e man, 
and has occupied a high position in Europe for an unparalleled length of 
time. He is besides a Model to which we would earnesily direct the 
attention of all who make the pianoforte a study, for they will receive 
at once delight and example. 

Madame Ablamowicz sang two songs and a duett with Mr. Meyer, and 
was well received, but this lady trusts more to her execution than to the 
higher attributes which form the truly good singer. Mr. P. Meyer goes on 
steadily improving. The orchestra was under the direction of Signor Ra- 
petti. Itaccompanied well, but it was too few in numbers to make much 
effect in the overtures played. We are glad to see Mr. H.C. Truim 
back to the Concert room: he has been too long absent and we can ill af- 
ford to lose him, 

Mr. Herz gives a second concert at the Tabernacle on Monday next, 

Mr. James Wattack.—We are happy to see that this long established 
favourite is meeting with a hearty welcome wherever he appears, and re- 
gret that the arrangements at the Park will prevent his appearing in New 
York until the completion of his Southern engagements. There are few 
actors in this country, who bave acquired a wider spread celebrity than 
Wallack. Iu his own peculiar range of characters he is unequalled ; and 
we anticipate a high treat in witnessing the new pieces written and adapted 
expressly for him during his last visit to England. His matchless Don 
Cwsar de Bazan, we are certain will prove a card. 


From a Correspondent by the last packet. 

London Theatrica's.—The winter season is about to commence for The- 
atricals, but unhappily not for the drama. Drury Lane opens ia a few 
days with “ English opera;” Covent Garden with “ Ltalian opera;’’— the 
“ Haymarket” opens to morrow with the Poor Gentleman, and the mana- 
ger seems to purpose going on with old comedies; and although there are 
not above three persons in the company who can act tiem fit to be seen, 
they have been very attractive. The ‘* Adelphi” is flourishing upon its 
old gurbage—" the Lyceum”’ thrives upon burlesques, and “ Sadler's 
Wells” (under Phelps,) is prospering with “the Legitimate.” Macready 
is acting at the “‘ Surrey” where Iam told he gets £50 4 night, and not 
only bringsit, but leaves @ handsome profit. The “Olympic” is abvut to 
open for the winter season, with the regular drama, and Mr. Barnard 
Gregory, (the greatest artist since the elder Kean,’’) say his bills is star- 
ring it atthe  Strand!!"’ The ground in Leicester Square still remains 
unbroken, and I greatly doubt the scheme ever being carried out, though 
ahere is amp'e room for another theatre, and every chance of success — 
“ Charles Matthews” and “ Madame” Vestris, are stil! at the “ Princess’s.” 


oo his last representation, some two ycarssince. Mr. Anderson is begin- 
ning to grapple with the nicer and more difficult points of this chameleon- 
like portrait. His interview with Horatio and Marcellus was full of care 
fally studied points, some of them decidedly original. His carrying out 
the conception of the Play as the test of the King's guilt, also, was strikingly 
new and effective ; and the graceful, princely bearing kept up through the 
varied phases of the deliueation, was beaatifally perfect. 


One great objection to Mr. Anderson’s personation at present is, that he 
does not give us any decided character to Hamlet. The two great concep: | 
tions of the character on the stage, have been the abstracted, plulosephic | 
man, passive undef the in.pulsive circumstances surrounding him, or the | 
melancholy, dreamy, heart-broken visionary, acting by starts from excess 
of feeling, as he is moved by the startling incidents of the Play. Mr 
Anderson renders the individual scenes with great effect, but they are not | 
dove-tailed into an harmonious keeping by any sustained and characteristic | 
feature. You caunot define any leading trait in bis Hamlet. There is | 
no individuality in it. Itis a beautiful piece of acting; but the reader and 
student of Shakspeare misses that Ideal Hamlet so incorporated with all | 
our conceptions of this marvellous creation. — : | 
Mr. Anderson also partially fails in his soliloquies, they are not concen 








declamation, instead of the abstraction superinduced by intensity of feeling | 
and philosophic thinking. The famous “ To be or not to be,” became ac- | 
tually from this detect, a well delivered oration with appropriate oratorical 
attitudes, action, The speech to the Players is scarcely ever rightly | 
delivered on the stage. It is made a piece of high-wrought declamation, | 
whereas, Hamlet, a prince and a scholar, merely condescends to give the 
Players the advantage of his own scholarly taste and critical acumen, This 
would be given in an impressive colloquial tone, with the bearing of the 
gentleman and the scholar. We maintain the actor should be entirely lost 
sight of, otherwise it descends into mere stage conventionalism, or, in- | 
deed, into the stage manager directing the technicalities of the scene. 
We do not mark these discrepancies in .Mr. Anderson’s performance | 
in the spirit of carping criticism, or from any desire to disparage the talents | 





of this very promising young actor. We believe that he is on the road to | 
the highest point in bis profession. Bat we hold it to be the province of | 
the true critic to have always before him the standard of perfection, and to | 
trace how far the actor attains to, or is deficient in arriving at this ideal 

standard ; and this, honestly and understandingly done would serve to elevate | 
the dignity of the critic’s art, and the interests of the Drama would be | 
benefited. The stage flourished uuder the rigid censorship of the wits of | 
the last century ; mediocrity found its level, and rising genius was urged to 

greater efforts by the well-iimed approbation, or the severe strictures of 
capable and discriminative critics. 

Schiller’s “‘ Robbers” has been revived by Mr. Anderson, we think, un- 
advisedly. The taste of the more intellectual portions of the community | 
has no affinity with the horrors and sentimentality of the old we pyreenl 
German school. Modern transcendentalism is even more tolerable than 
this, the falsest of all styles. ‘The audience on Monday evening were either 
horrorized by the extravagant and unnatural incidents, or nauseated by the 
mawkish sentiment pervading the piece, and which neither the vigour of the 
language, nor the excellence of the acting could dispel. 

Mr. Anderson’s performance of Charles de Moor is, however, one of bis , 
most triumphant efforts. It nearly reconciles us to the defects of the com- | 
position. He is bold, chivalrous, and determined as the Robber Chief, and 
as the son, intensely effective in his acting. His last act particularly was 
the sublime in its embodiments of horror and revenge. Mr. Dyott is un- | 
usually excellent in Francis, it is throughout a careful and artistic perform- 
ance. Fisher is humourously absurd in Speiglebergh. Mr. Chantrau, a 
young actor of much promise, who has lately been added to the Park com- 
pany, played the part of Korsinky with great feeling aad discrimivation 
Stark too as Herman was sensible and jadicious. Mr. Barry gave a thril- 
ling pictare of the old Count de Moor, it was painfully lite like. 

Mrs. Hant is severely tested in Amelia and, bat thal the managemen: 
very wisely puts her nightly into farce parts, which amply redeem all the 
defects of her serious characters, we should almest regret the position this 





lady sustains at the Park this season. 

The Elder Brother and the Lady of Lyons prove as attractive as ever 
Charles and Claude have been mines to Mr. Anderson. they are almost 
faultless pieces of acting. The Elder Brother as performed now at the Park 
is really atreat; Barry, D ott, Audrews, Fisher, and the rich Miramount 
of Bass, with the elegant and spirited Angeliva of Mrs, Abbott, the wailing 
woman of Mrs. Knight, and the arch Lilals of Mrs. Sutherland, form « 
groupe of artisti¢ talent, rarely concentrated in one play. 





trated and speculative enough ; they assume too much the tone of finisied | 4% Children Apply to the Cashier of the City Bank, Wall strect, or to the Exist 


from the 7th of September to the i5th of July. Quarters commenue on the Tih of Sep 
tember, 23d of November, 15th of February, and Ist of May ; but pupils are received at 


any intermediate period, the proportion of the quarter oaly being charzed. The nuro 


ber of pupils is limited and the School is patronized by tamilies of the first respectal - 
lity. A tew more young ladies as Boarders and Day Scholars can be received. 

Prof Villeplaiv’s Afternoon and Evening Classes for Ladies aod Gentlemen, inert as 
above on Monday and Thursday, and on Wednesday and Saturday, between 4 40d 10 
P.M. They are in all stages of advancement; they are constaatly increasing. Terme 
$10 per quarter. The Juvenile Clase also meets as usual on Wednesday and Satur 
after schuvol hours, 


For further particulars apply as above, where circulars may be obtained. 
oct 3i—2in. 


CoFartn ERSHIP.—The undersigned have formed a Copartnership for the 

/ tation and sale of all kinds of WINES and LIQUORS, besides transactiag a general 
Commission Business with the Canadas, Noith American Provinces, and British Wes; 
India Islands, Advances made on consignments, 

JOSEPH A. DIVVER, 

JOHN 8S, H. BARTLETT, 

Reference :— 127 Rosevelt street near Front, New York. 
Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for the port of New York. 

J. 8. Bartlett, Esq., M.D., editor of the “* Albion.” oct 3—u. 


r HE REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE.—Chrono Thermal sy-tem of Medicir iy 
; Dr. Dickson, of London, edited by Dr. Turner, of New York—adapied to popu- 
ur use. 

** In 1836, for the first time, I announced the appalling fact, that up to that hour the 
projessors of the hea:ing art had been, to a man, in all but utter darkness on the «ub ject 
they pretended to teach. From the days pear ig ap pe 1 indisputably proved tha 

yb 








the physician succeeded in the cure of disease, he did 50, in Irish phrase, by ac ident 


purpose! Thirty centuries and upward the blind bad been leading the blind—the rignt 





| way sometimes, more frequently the wrong. Was it wonderful that a reveie rs 


Startling should come upon the profession like a thonderbolt ?” 


Preface to the 61h Lon’on Editi 
In London alone the publication of this wonderful work has reached Eleven Thovsand 
Copies. 
For sale, price 75 cents, by __ J. S. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall, New York 
* History will record the publication of this remarkable discovery in the hea‘ ing « 


as by nomeans among the least brilliant incidents of the brilliant reign of 5 ictoria, 


Queen of Great Britain. 

“The great importance of this masterly production consists in its furnishing ; 
stration of the problem which bas for so many ages ftruitiessly agitated the world, vir 
the LAW of Disease : and in provid ng us with that other long-sought desideratum, the 
KEY to its successful treatment, of which abundant proof is furnished on almost every 


, 
Medical students will find thisbook of the greatest advantage to them in clucidat 
hitherto occult mysteries of disease. oct 31—1 


YOUNG LADY, of this city, wishes @ situation as Resident Go verness to Young 


g we 





paper. oct 24—41 
~UDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person wi 
not mre or less troubled with a cough urcold. Old and young, the Prudent a 
imprudent, seem alike to complaiu. 
M iny think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day ortwo. This is 
ways the case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in consumption if not atten 
in season. Our advice is, use Hance’s ComMrounp Syrup oF Hoxenounp, which wil 











eure )ouintwo or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six botiles fo. $2 59 


For sale wholesale and retailby A. B.& D. Sands corner of Falton and Willian 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 Bast Broadway; H. Jounson, 278 Broadway, 
corner of Chambe s street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3n). 


NY UVEKN AMBITION,—That man in all his folly is prone to evil, and his ex 

in every age have reaped the rewards of his devotion, «f good on evil designs. 
the vanity of pi« motions has accomplished none in perfecting ignorance, the st A 
its graduation, in the ambition of the world; while in demonstration we heve the prese 
political era as an exhibition of the excesses of men who wan more discretion, bet 









| caitivated intellects, with stability to correct domestic affairs without coming in con’ 


with those which would eventually barass the ** bone and sinew" of owr happy la to 
accomplish the glory of Political Humbogs; therefore, all who are afflicted with Cougis, 
Colds, Asthma, Croup, Bleeding oc the Langs, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Infuen7@. 
Shortness ot Breath, Pain and weakness in tbe Breast or Side, Liver Comp aint, anc v 

first stages of Consumption, should immediately have recourse to HaNce’s Compoun» 5S» 

RUP OF HOREHOUND; it is the only sure cure known; one bottle will prove this. P 
50 cts, per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and W itiiao 
streets; also, tur sale by D. Sands, & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 27% Br ay 
corner of Chambers street; J. & L. Coddiagion, corner of Hudson and Spring s-re« F 
M_ Guion, corner ot Bowery and Grand street, oct -4- 





I EPRINT OF BLACKWOOD'S LADY'S MAGAZINE.- The first number o: 
work containing articles by the, best English writers, both in prove and poetry, '» °° 

ready, Subscription price $1 00; 2 copies for 81 50; 3 copies tor $2.00, 5+ 

$5 00; 10 copies for $5 00. 





A LADY’S PAPER.—Reprint of London Lady's World of Fashion.—The first nowbet 
of this work will be ready on the first of November. Ti will contain stories and pvetry 
by the most popular Lady writers of Great Britain. Notices of High Life—The Cox: 
The Drama—Musical Festivals, etc. ete. Subscription price per annum $1 00; 2 copies 
for $1 50; 3 copies for $2 00; 5 copies for $3 00; 10 copies for $5 00, . 

|} l copy of London World of Fashion and i copy of Biackwood’s Lady's Mag. I = ro 
2 copies - 7 2 copies “ “ AR hy Tiga 
Adidress, L. A. GODEY, Phi! p18 

GODEY’'S LADY'S BOOK AND AMERICAN MAGAZINE.—Containin: loured 
Fashion Plates—Mezzotiat and Steel Engravings—Caps, Bonnets, etc. Moles ©? 1a Po- 
Crotchet work. ‘The artof making Artificial Flowers, netting, etc. And I ty <a 
etry by all the acknowledged talent of the country. Price $3 00 per annum, wich a » 
includes copy of eher Blackwood’s Lady's Magazine, or a copy 0! bau P _ 

forhd of Fashion. Address —_ 
“an y L. A. GODEY, Philasetp 

eal ‘ 
MP.HE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, * sthas 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Cons dig + - Ho : . 
ail diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup ot Horehound. ‘ 
50 cents, or six bottles tor $2 50. > ~—- os , 0 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner, of F oes oo noinoatg 
streets; also for saie br D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway; — 8) > oe “A ° 
corner of Chambers street ; J. & 1. Coddington, corner of Hudson an@ mpring streets, 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. ate 

SIGHT RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cored by the Roman Eye Balser , 

a specific ointment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are f all theeer ord pede life. 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as to deprive them of ¢ i Jos mcut o : 
on thant és when they might in a very short 

and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, aiaral Wiiennen, tot waist 
time be completely cared, and their eyes restored t their natural brightness, by using 


the celebrated Roman Eye Balsain. here is no a! ticle th Eo 4 ped vit > aan a 

certain to remove the pain and inijlammation from the ¢ oe he at rae will - hi - 3 kiy 
' ™ . if at | a 

disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured witho ten : * = 


, . ic ym. Many people have been : w 

to the specific effect of this pleasant application Festored w 

sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, alter other means have fai 2 vive 
them relief. In smail jars, price 25cents. ; ; 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway, corner °C. a@- 

bers street, New York, (successor to A. B Sands & Co.) Sold also by we mos : _ 
able Druggists in the United States. sept 1o--vm- 








